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Hotes. 
LANCELOT SHARPE, SIR R. PHILLIPS, 
AND 8 T. COLERIDGE. 


THERE is no notice of Lancelot Sharpe i in 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ but 
he is included in the ‘Modern English Bio- 
graphy ’ of Mr. Frederic Boase (Truro, 1901), 
vol. iii. To this notice I propose to add some 
details of his early writings which appear to 
me to be noteworthy, especially one which is 
of interest. 

The Rev. Lancelot Sharpe, M.A., F.S.A., 
died 26 October, 1851, and in the Gentleman's 

Magazine for January, 1852, there was an 
obituary notice filling a column and a 
quarter. From this it appears that he was 
the son of Mr. Thomas Scrafton Sharpe, a 
Mark Lane merchant, and was educated 
ee by his uncle Dr. Bowyer, of Christ's 


lospital, until he proceeded to Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1796, and M.A. in 1800. After some years’ 
experience as r private tutor he was pre- 
sented by the Grocers’ Company in 1802 to 
the living of All Hallows Staining. In 1807 
he became fourth master of Merchant 


Taylors’ School, but resigned in 1819 owing 
to his not being elected head master. From 


1828 to 1845 he was master of St. Saviour’s 


Grammar Lane, whence he “ returned to the 


rectory house, Mark Lane, where he enjoyed 
the scholar’s otium cum dignitate in a well- 
stored library He was a Prebendary of 
St. Paul’s, anc ‘chaplain to the Grocers’ and 
Salters’ companies. He was elected F.S.A. 
in November, 1813, and was also a member of 
the Camden Society. Mr. Sharpe was twice 
married and had “a very numerous family, 
three of whom are in holy orders.” From 
| the same memoir we learn that he was an 
excellent Hebrew scholar, and that “some of 


| the most pungent papers of a journal long 


extinct, called the Satirist, proceeded from 
his pen.” The only literary essay specifically 
mentioned is his solitary contribution to 
Archwologia, an interesting, but not specially 
important letter to Thomas Amyot on 
the *Towneley Mysteries,’ which appears 
in vol. xxvii. p. 251. Mr. Sharpe edited an 
edition of the Rowley poems printed at 
Cambridge by Benjamin Flower. In the 
preface, which has his initials appended, and 
is dated from Pembroke College, 20 July, 
1794, he cautiously avoids any verdict on the 
then disputed question whether the well- 
known poems were written by Thomas Rowley 
in the fifteenth or Thomas Chatterton in the 
eighteenth century. That there should have 
been any doubt on the subject is now felt to 
be an astonishing circumstance. The British 
Museum Catalogue credits Mr. Sharpe with 
a sermon on Heb. x. 25 in the Rev. A. 
Watson’s * Practical Sermons ’(London, 1846), 
vol. iii. He was the author of the following 
books, only the first of which appears in the 
British Museum Catalogue :— 

Nomenclator Poeticus; or, the Quantities of all 
the Proper Names that occur in the Latin Classics, 
ascertained by Quotations. London, 1836. 

Anaptyxis Biblica; or, the Portions of Holy 
Scripture enjoined by the Church of England to be 
read in the course of her Daily, Occasional, and 
Annual Services. London, 1846. 

The Gospel for Sinners and Saints, by one who is 
the Chief of Sinners. London, 1852. 

He is said to have edited Hales’s ‘ Chro- 
nology.’ See Athenwum, No. 3135, 25 Nov., 
1887, p. 711. 

His brother, Richard Scrafton Sharpe, is 
believed to have written ‘Dame Wiggins of 
Lee, and was the author of several books 
for juveniles. See the same article in the 
Atheneum. 

Some time ago I became possessed of a 
curious volume lettered ‘ Miscellanies by 
L. S..” and consisting of articles cut from 
different magazines. The writer’s name did 
not appear, but an allusion to Pembroke 
College, where he had the rooms which had 
been Pitt’s, enabled me to identify this book 
as Mr. Sharpe’s own copy of his early contri- 
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butions to the Satirist, European Magazine, 
and the Orthodox Churchman’s Magazine. In 
a MS. note at the end of a review of ‘Six 
More Letters to Granville Sharpe,’ which 
appeared in the last-named journal in June, 
1803, he says, “My dear father gave me 
10 guineas for writing the above paper.” 
The article is signed “ Trinitarian,” and this 
gives a sufficient clue to the contents. Mr. 
Sharpe’s strict orthodoxy did not prevent 
him from having an interest in German 
literature, which was then generally regarded 
with suspicion by those holding his views. 
In 1802, he contributed a_trans- 
lation of Herder’s apologue of the ‘ Offspring 
of Mercy,’ showing that it is taken from 
the ‘ Bereschith Rabba (sect. 8). This is but 
one of several Talmudical studies. As one 
of his notes relates to the copies of the 
Talmud in Sion College, it is possible that 
he may have used that library. . a series of 
articles he gave translations of the Targumim 
of Onkelos, of the pseudo-Jonathan ben 
Uzziel, and of Jerusalem, on the first seven 
chapters of Genesis. There is also a general 
account of the nature of the Talmud, and a 
translation of the tract ‘Joma’ and of the 
tract ‘Shekalim.’ Of greater interest is a 
complete version of the *‘ Pirke Aboth,’ which 
begins in the number for October, 1802. It 
thus appears that the present learned Master 
of St. Tehate had an English predecessor in 
the translation of this curious and interesting 
piece of Hebrew literature.* It is another 
instance of the many things that are hidden 
away in the files of old periodicals. Mr. 
Sharpe contributed to the Orthodox Church- 
man’s Magazine several Biblical notes. Per- 
haps the most interesting is a collection of 
the Hebrew passages, with the translation 
in the Septuagint and the English version, 
bearing, or supposed to bear, upon the inter- 
mediate state. Two of Mr. Sharpe’s com- 
munications have a personal interest.. From 
one we learn that he considered it his duty 
to refuse to bury an infant that had been 
baptized according to the form of the Kirk 
of Scotland. His view was that baptism was 
only valid if performed by a person who had 
been episcopally ordained. From the other 
it appears that he would have felt bound to 
refuse burial to any suicide, although the 


* See “Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, comprising 
Pirge Aboth, in English and Hebrew, with Notes 
and Excursuses, edited for the Syndics of the Caim- 
bridge University Press by Charles Taylor, D.D., 
Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge (second 
edition, Cambridge, 1897),” and * An Appendix con- 


taining a Catalogue of MSS. and Notes on the 
Text of Aboth’ (Cambridge, 1900). 


coroner’s jury might have returned a verdict 
of lunacy. 

To the Huropean Magazine Mr. Sharpe 
contributed an interesting and scholarly 
series of literary notes under the title of 
‘Nuge, extending over thirty-two months. 
These show a wide range of reading, and 
exhibit familiarity with Hebrew, French, 
classical, and the earlier English literature. 
They are very good specimens of the old- 
fashioned ana once so popular. 

Of the articles in the Satirist the most 
amusing is one poking fun—somewhat broad 
in character—at Lempriere’s statement that 
the ‘Golden Ass’ of Apuleius is “ replete 
with morality.” Interest of a different cha- 
racter attaches to the articles dealing with 
‘Samuel Spitfire, Author.” These form an 
outrageous attack on Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Whilst most of the statements regarding 
“Spitfire” are absurdly false and absolutely 
impossible as applied to the poet, a sufficient 
number of circumstances are mentioned which 
show that the satire, such as it is, was meant 
to be applied by the public to Coleridge. 
As a specimen of the lenathe to which ill- 
natured and mendacious criticism will go it 
has a certain interest of its own. Samuel 
Spitfire, we are told, was one of “a few hare- 
brained young men, whose irregularities ” 
had led them to contemplate emigration and 
the formation of a Pantisocracy on the banks 
of the Susquehanna. He is also identified as 
a Cambridge man : “Spitfire, who used to be 
the most dashing buck (it was, however, 
between you and me, Mr. Satirist, upon tick) 
that ever aceon: upon Clare Piece, or strutted 
with Fanny Wells at Pot Fair.” The only 
Pantisocrat who had been at Cambridge 
University was Coleridge, and the choice of 
the first name further identifies him as the 
object of the satire. He is represented as a 
hack author writing books of travel, &c., for 
Sir Richard Phillips, who is clearly indicated, 
though not named. Spitfire invites “ Ezekiel 
Jackson ” (so the articles are signed) to dine, 
and introduces his wife and five children: 
Master Tom Paine Spitfire, Master Benjamin 
Flower Spitfire, Master Buonaparte Spitfire, 
Miss Josephine Spitfire, and a child in arms, 
Master Despard Horne Burdett Waithman 
Spitfire. The dinner provided is so poor 
and scanty that the guest, “telling Sam that 
he knew I was always a stickler for old 
customs, asked if he would permit me to 
indulge one now and to size my dinner, as we 
used to do now and then at Cambridge.” 
This, with some show of reluctance, is allowed, 
and of the more generous viands thus pro- 
vided Spitfire eats so greedily that he is 
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choked! (This narrative may have been 
suggested by the joke which the wits of 
Queen Anne’s day played on Partridge the 
almanac maker.) The widow takes the melan- 
choly event in a philosophical spirit, and, 
later, gives Ezekiel Jackson some of her hus- 
band’s MSS. 

“The bundle consisted of various scraps and 
vessels of paper, containing unprinted sketches of 
original voyages and travels, dissertations, poems, 
bon mots, and anecdotes for more magazines than I 
thought were in circulation, projects innumerable, 
and imperfect hints for different periodical publi- 
cations, to each of which were annexed references 
to the sources from whence they were to be com- 
piled, illustrated, or completed.” 

E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 

(To be continued.) 


GABRIEL HARVEY AND MARSTON. 
(See ante, pp. 201, 281.) 

Real, intrinsicate, Delphic.—I will take the 
last word first. These three words have 
formed to earlier critics the chief text, or 
rather false trail, for their research. ‘N.E.D? 
quotes the passage, and the next reference is 
* Holyday,’ 1661 ; the earliest for ** Delphian ” 
is 1625. Gabriel Harvey has the ocal twice 
in his published writings : * I could nominate 
the man that could teach the Delphicall 
oracle and the Egyptian crocodile to play 
their parts” (ii. 310), 1593; and pl rn 
“hath not consideration some reason to fear 
the Delphicall sworde ?” (ii. 193) 1589. Jonson 
uses the word “ Delphic ” (“ Delphic fire”) in 
Underwoods,’ xliv., ‘To Desmond,’ an ode 
written circa 1599 ; he has Harvey’s “ Delphick 
sword” in the much later ‘ Discoveries’; and 
“Delphick riddling” occurs as the translation 
of “Sortilegis Delphis” in the ‘ Ars Poetica.’ 
A note in Cunningham’s ‘Gifford’ (iii. 368) 
tells us that 1604 is the date of Jonson's 
translation. Penniman errs apparently in 
trying to make it earlier. Shirley uses the 
word several times about the date of ‘ Dis- 
coveries.’ 

Intrinsicate.-— Marston was wrong in saying 
this word (used later by Jonson and Shake- 
was new-minted by Torquatus. 
* N.E.D, has a reference to Whitehorne, ‘ Arte 
Warre, 1560: “an intrinsicate [intricate] 
matter.” I have not found it in Harvey, 
though he uses intrinsical (i. 47), as opposed 
to extrinsical. 

Real.—As we do not know the sense in 
which Marston objects to this word, it is not 
easy to identify the allusion. The critics have 
assumed that it has here the affected mean- 
ing of reyal, in which signification it occurs 


in Jonson’s ‘Every Man out of his Humour’ 
(IL. i. 86b), 1599. I find “ Reall Exchange” 
(Royal Exchange) in 8. Rowlands’s ‘ Letting 
of Humour’s Blood,’ &e. (Satire i.), 1600. But 
the word real in any sense was rare outside 
the schools (opposed to “nominal” techni- 
cally) and the ame sense of ‘real action,” 
&e. In the latter sense Oliphant (‘ New Eng- 
lish, i. 274) gives a reference dating before 
1450; and in the former Skeat refers to 
Tyndal. Our common word real was in fact 
a rarity. It does not occur in the Bible. 
Shakespeare has it only twice, and the adverb 
once, the earliest being ‘All’s Well, in the 
sense of ‘* true,” “not imaginary ” (V. iii. 307), 
1602. Ina letter of Elizabeth to James, 1601 
(Camden Soc., p. 136), “our frank and _ reall 
dealing” perhaps means “royal,” and the 
sense is in Cotgrave, 1611. However this 
may be, Gabriel Harvey used the word real 
in very stilted fashion in the following pas- 
sages: “ Lawyers love reall cautions” (i. 286), 
1593; “rather verbal than reall, and more 
circumstantiall than substantial” (ii. 162), 
1589 ; “I have tasted of their [Jews’] verball 
miracles...... but their reall Vsurie is known 
throughout the world” (ii. 180), 1589. In 
Jonson the word is used by Puntarvolo, a 
somewhat affected person who is “determined 
to stick to his own phrase and gesture,” but 
it is by no means pilloried like the Marston 
words. I[ think it is much more likely 
Marston referred to Harvey’s use of the word. 
Jonson used the word rea/ (= royal?) twice 
in the first version of ‘Every Man in his 
Humour’ (4to, printed 1601). The date of this 
is probably 1598, but we have no means of 
mehing certain. The question is discussed 
at length in Wheatley’s edition of the play, 
and see Penniman, p. 9, for the passages. 
**Real” (genuine) is in Shakespeare’s (?) 
‘Lover’s Complaint’ of an earlier date. “ Un- 
real” occurs twice in his later plays. 

I am far from being a Suffenus.—A poet 
ridiculed by Catullus. Harvey twice refers 
to this personage : “Suffe- 
nus, a noble braggard, but a braggard ” (ii. 7), 
1593, and ‘such a ridiculous Suffenus or 
Shakerley ” (ii. 222), 1593. 

In the second passage referring to Tor- 
quatus (p. 375) there is even more plain 
sailing 

Torquatus that ne’er oped his lip 

But in prate of pommado reversa, 

Of the nimble, tumbling Angelica. 

Now on my soul his very intellect 

Is naught but a curvetting sommerset. 
This takes a little reading between the lines 
for the want of a full Harvey. In ‘Have 
with You to Saffron Walden’ (1596) Nashe 
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reproaches Harvey for his “nimblest_Pom- 
mados and Sommersets” (Grosart’s ‘ Nashe,’ 
iii. 33). Nashe undoubtedly refers to some 
composition of Harvey’s which is that which 
Marston sneers at. I have not seen it ; but 
I think it was almost certainly some fulsome 
rubbish in flattery of the Countess of Pem- 
broke, who had befriended him in his troubles 
with Nashe, and upon whom he pours ex- 
travagant adulation in various places. He 
speaks of the ‘‘Angelical meeter” of her 
sonnets (ii. 119): ‘‘to snibb [snub] the 
thrasonical rimester with Angelical meeter.” 
He uses this equestrian metaphor of her verse 
elsewhere : “her [Countess of Pembroke’s] 
hoattest fury may fitly be resembled to the 
yassing of a brave career by a Pegasus...... 

er Pen is a very Pegasus indeed, and 
runneth like a winged horse, governed with 
the hand of exquisite skill.” 

Ben Jonson uses the word pommado in 
‘Cynthia's Revels’ (1600), ii. 1, the earliest 


This refers undoubtedly to Gabriel Harvey’s 
‘A New Yeares gift...... in commendation of 
vannen Vertue, Fame, and Wealth. It com- 
mences “ Vertue sendeth a man to Renowne,” 
and has a * L’envoy to blessed Vertue.” It 
is a short paradoxical theme, but “ Vertue” 
is addressed by name seven times. It is so 
yaradoxical that it is extreme rubbish in 
Soanmisinen It will be found in vol. i. 
pp. 79-83. That he called it a theme is clear 
from his giving his brother two ‘Theames’ 
(87, 89) to compose similarly in English hexa- 
meters. He “hugged these lines” still, though 
written 1580, since in his ‘Foure Letters’ 
(i. 209), 1592, twelve years later, he says, “It 
is long since [ declaimed upon any Theame : 
but who would not pleade Vertue’s cause?” 
This last is proof positive that “this dog” 
(Torquatus) is Gabriel Harvey. 

I trust I have removed Ben from the pur- 
view of Marston’s ‘Scourge.’ It is a degrading 
allery to be in. Marston was a most ribald 


ge 


example given in the ‘Stanford Dictionary.’ | writer, and his satires are bristling with pro- 
Probably Harvey introduced it, and both | nounced obscenities. By the side of his work 


Nashe and Marston objected. 

Now that judicial Musus readeth thee 

He ’ll whip each line, he ‘ll scourge thy balladry. 

“ Judicial Musus” is still Harvey, and he 
seemed to regard ballad-makers with high and 
especial contempt. He girds constantly at 
Elderton (with the nose), i. 201; “who like 
Elderton for ballating,” i. 163 ; “* Elderton’s 
ballating,” ii. 57 ; “ base enough for Elderton 
and the riffraff of the scribbling rascality,” 
ii. 65, &e. 

nought but censure. — This use of 
censure (blame, adverse criticism), which is 
the common use, is earlier than the first in 
*N.E.D.’ (* Measure for Measure,’ 1603). The 
verb occurs frequently in Harvey : “I will not 
condemn, or censure his works,” i. 190 (1592); 
“and uprightly censure him according to his 
skill,” ii. 116 (1593). The former or current- 
sense example is earlier than any in ‘ N.E.D, 

Gabriel wvareluese posed as a moderator 
or public censor in literature. I refer the 
reader to Spenser’s well-known sonnet to his 
“Singular good friend, M. Gabriele Harvey, 
Doctor of the Lawes...... Dublin, this xv. of 
July, 1586, Your devoted friend during life, 
Edmund Spencer.” 

If the anes instances are taken en dloc, 
I think my point is proved. Several of the 
allusions are unmistakable. Were they all 
to be disregarded, however, the last I give is 
in itself sufficient :— 

He never writ one line in poesy, 

But once at Athens [Cambridge] in a theme did 
frame 

A paradox in praise of virtue’s name ; 

Which still he hugs and lulls. 


| 
| 
| 


Ben's writings are pure as the waters of 
Helicon. I never believed Ben was Torquatus, 
but there was no certain way to disprove it 
except by producing the real Simon Pure, 
and it was only quite recently I had the 
pleasure of making the discovery. Not that 
the accusation of new-minting words contains 
severity, for this was the time when our 
language was being perfected, and we owe 
an enormous debt to these productive paper 
wars. Those trussers and scourgers coined 
words as fast as pigeons peck peas ; but rich 
as Nashe was, I think Harvey bears away 
the buckler at the exercise. 

At the same date as Marston attacked 
Gabriel Harvey as Torquatus (1598), Meres 
wrote in his ‘ Wit’s Treasury’: “As Achilles 
tortured the dead bodie of Hector, and as 
Antonius, and his wife Fuluia tormented 
the liueless corps of Cicero: so Gabriele 
Harvey hath shewed the same inhumanitie 
to Greene that lies full low in his grave” 
(New Sh. Soc., 1874, p. 154). And “As 
Eupolis of Athens used great libertie in tax- 
ing the vices of men, so dooth Thomas Nash, 
witnesse the broode of the Harveys ” (c/idem). 

In 1598 Harvey again applied for the 
pest of Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
yut failed. After this we know him no more, 
but he is believed to have lived till 1630. As 
he failed in literature and in his collegiate 
ambition, he probably went into trade, as his 
honest father had done before him. Already 
in 1595 the author of ‘ Polimanteia,’ W(illiam) 
C(larke), tells us that “to learning’s injurie ” 
he was living “without preferment,” and 


| 
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that he “lives unregarded” by Cambridge. 
Indeed, Harvey must have been of necessity 
in some trade for his living as early as 1592, 
for while speaking of the Countess of Pem 
broke he says (Grosart, i. 279): “in remember- 
ing her, I forget myselfe, and what a tedious 
letter is here for him that maintaineth a 
chargeable family by following his business.” 
Nashe tells us (‘Strange News,’ 1592) that 
Harvey and his brothers were brought on the 
stage at Clare Hall in “ the exquisite comedie 
of Pedantius.” H. C. Hart. 


May Day In LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE, 
1660-80.—The Rev. Oliver Heywood, Inde- 
pendent minister of Coley, near Halifax, 
makes these entries in his ‘ Diary’ (ed. J. 
Horsfall Turner, 1881-5) :— 

1660. *“* At the very time when the king came in, 
1660, at Chorley, there was a stately may - pole 
erected, upon w*" was set a crown, and a crosse, 
with a coat of armes, & adorned with braue gar- 
lands ; at certain times every year they met there, 
& had hired a piper to play on Sundays and holy- 
days; had very lately drest it; but upon Tuesday, 
July, 1666, there was terrible thunder, & the thun- 
der-bolt split it to shivers, & caryed the ornaments 
nobody knows whither, & broke it to the very 
bottom, tho’ set two yards within the ground; this 
is a certain truth, I lookt at the place.”’—III. 98. 

1667. “‘[Manchester.| That night they have a 
foolish custom after twelue a clock to rise and 
ramble abroad, make garlands, strew flowers, &c., 
which they call Bringing in May. I could sleep little 
that night by reason of the tumult, the day after 
being May the Ist.”"—I. 240. 


1680. **On May-day, being Saturday, a great 
number of persons of the poor and baser sort, begun 
early in the morning, (even while it was dark) to 
bring in May ; they divided themselves into 3 com- 
panys, every company above 60, one about the 
Crosse, another about Starfold, another about Clark- | 
brig [Halifax], men, women and big youths; they | 
had all white wast-coats or sheets about them, with 
huge, great garlands, flowers, branches of trees; 
they had 2 or3 drums, pipers, fidlers ; some of them 
had white banners flying with red crosses; thus 
they went up and down the town to all houses, 
receiving money......thus they kept rambling about 
most of the day; a lusty fellow got upon the 
staires by T. C. shop, with an huge, great garland 
banner: the rest fell a-dancing about the place 
where the May Poll had been...... there was never 
such work in Halifax above 50 yeares past, at w** 
time Dr Favour was Vicar [1593-1623], M* John 
Barlow lecturer; at that time rude people brought 
in a may-pole, but they strenuously opposed them 
in preaching.”—IIL. 270-1. 

In 1681 he writes down forty reasons why 
he thinks there will be a return of Popery ; 
the eleventh is “the vain old customs that 
people are fond of, & will not part with” 
(ii. 217). 


Jounson: AN ANneEcDoTE. — The accom- 
panying anecdote referring to Dr. Johnson | 


is taken by permission from ‘Stuartiana ; or, 
Bubbles blown by and to some of the Family 
of Stuart,’ privately printed in 1857. The 
author, the late William Stuart, Esq., of 
Tempsford Hall, Beds, and Aldenham Abbey, 
Herts (died 1874), was the eldest son of 
Primate Stuart (Archbishop of Armagh, 
1800-22). The presentation of the latter to 
Johnson is related by Boswell, 10 April, 1782. 
The narrator is the Hon. Mrs. Stuart, the 
Archbishop’s wife, Sophia Margaret Juliana, 
daughter of Thomas Penn, of Stoke Pogis, 
second son of William Penn, the Quaker. 
She, too, made Johnson’s acquaintance, and 
at a much earlier age than her future 
husband. As she speaks of the incident as 
not having been previously “ put on paper,” 
it is possible that the anecdote is nédit ; but 
perhaps some readers of ‘N. & Q.’ may be 
able to throw light on this point. 

“During my infancy, the hours in society were 
so early, that children were, when very young, 
initiated into the society of their parents and 
seniors. My mother, who would not have me 
behind others of my age, took me to all her tea- 
drinkings and small parties; to great ones she 
never then went. I thus often passed dull evenings, 
and all I could learn was patience ; but the recol- 
lection of the various characters with which so 
much society made me acquainted, has enlivened 
my old age, and given to the memoirs and books 
which have since been published, a pleasing force 
and verity, by conjuring up the persons and manners 
of the actors so visibly, as amply to repay my 
yawns. [ used often to go with her to Mrs. Mon- 
tague’s and Mrs. Vesey’s, the principal houses where 
the ‘bas blues’ [sic] met ; and among other noted 
persons, | there frequently met Dr. Johnson. The 
usual arrangement of the room was a circle of arm- 
chairs, in the centre of which sat the Doctor, with 


| his arm — his thick cane, exactly as Sir Joshua 


Reynolds has pourtrayed him. I generally sat by 
the side of Miss Burney, the author of ‘ Cecilia,’ at 


| a window behind the circle, but where we were 


able to hear the conversation. 

“Some one—I think Soame Jenyns--wishing to 
give Dr. Johnson a goad, as you would a wild beast, 
in order to make him throw off his moody fit, 
began to abuse his sesquipedalian verbiage as use- 
less encumbrances, which neither added force to, 
nor elucidated the subject. After some discussion 
on the question, the Doctor grew amused and 
animated, and burlesquing himself—as he often 
did when in a good humour—said, ‘ Now, Sirs, I 
conclude you think that story’ (some fashionable 
anecdote told in cant terms, and with a few elegant 
asseverations) ‘properly related. For my part I 
should say, “ As | was one day making my pedes- 
trian peregrinations, I casually obviated a huge 
rustic; him I interrogated concerning the obliquity 
of the sun, and how long it was since the duo- 
decimal repercussion had been repeated on the 
superficies of the tintinnabulum; he hesitating a 
response, I elevated the obtuse end of my baculum, 
onl gave him a blow on his pericranium, to the 
total extinction of all his intellectual faculties.”’ 
He then threw himself back in his chair. and roared 
his tremendous laugh. Every one joined in it; but 
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some one alluded to the difficulty of the language 
and the impossibility of repeating it. ‘No, not 
so! answered he, ‘that child’ (pointing to me) 
‘could say it—Can't you?’ I know not why, but it 
caught my attention, and I immediately repeated 
it verbatim; nor has it ever been put on paper 
until now. His extacy, and his noise, knew no 
bounds; he called me to him, put me on his knee, 
patted my back till it was scarlet, then called out, 
‘Will nobody give the child half-a-crown? Good 
child!’ Upon which Lord Lyttelton, the lengthy 
historian of Henry II.—dressed in a complete suit 
of almost white velvet, and with a long sword by 
his side—rose gradually to a height I remember 
thinking enormous, and in the most graceful manner 
presented me with a half-crown; which I said 
should keep for his sake, and which I have at this 


moment by me.” 
W. A. Cox. 


**Gors”=Portions or Liquvor.—The fol- 
lowing account of the origin of the phrase 
“Goes of spirits” is taken, with no special 
faith, from a scarce and curious volume en- 
titled ‘The Memoirs of J. Decastro, Comedian ’ 
(here follows a tremendous title), edited by 
R. Humphreys (London, Sherwood, Jones & 
Co., 1824), a work remarkable in this, among 
other respects, that though it gives a life of 
Philip Astley, an account of the Surrey and 
Sadler's Wells Theatres, and much other 
information, it scarcely mentions the man 
whose memoirs it professes to supply :— 

“The Origin of ‘Goes’ and ‘Stays.’—The tavern 
called the ‘Queen’s Head,’ in Dale's Court, Bow 
Street, was once kept by a facetious individual, 
of the name of Jupp. Two celebrated characters, 
Annesley Shay and Bob Todrington, a sporting man 
(caricatured by Old Dighton, and nicknamed by him 
the knowing one, from his having converted to his 
own use a large sum of money intrusted to him by 
the noted ‘ Dick England,’ who was compelled to 
fly the country, having shot Mr. Rolls in a duel, 
which had a fatal termination), met one evening at 
the above place, went to the bar, and asked for 
half-a-quartern each with a little cold water. In 
the course of time they drank four-and-twenty, 
when Shay said to the other, ‘ Now we’]l go.’ ‘O 
no,’ replied he; ‘we'll have another, and then go. 
This did not satisfy the Hibernians, and they con- 
tinued drinking on till three in the morning, when 
they both agreed to go, so that under the idea of 
going they made a /ong stay, and this was the origin 
of drinking goes: but another, determined to eke out 
the measure his own way, used to call fora quartern 
at a time, and these, .) the exercise of his humour, 
he called stays. "—Pp, 

Urspan. 


(The ‘H.E.D.’ quotes an instance of “‘ goes of 
brandy and water” in 1799. 


Historic Tree on Fire.—It will not be 
without interest to reproduce in ‘N. & Q.’ 
the following, drawn from the Yorkshire Post 
of 10 April :— 

ee Oak, in the parish of Grafton Regis, 
Northamptonshire, one of the most celebrated trees 
in the country, was seriously damaged by fire on 


Wednesday. This ancient oak, which stands within 
Grafton Park, is traditionally the tree under which 
Elizabeth Woodville, the widow of Baron Grey of 
Groby, awaited the youthful King Edward to plead 
for the restoration to her of her husband's forfeited 
estates. Edward, struck with her beauty, married 
her privately at Grafton, and acknowledged her 
publicly as his wife four months afterwards. For 
the last 200 years the oak has been jealously pre- 
served. The tree was very much disfigured, but 
it is not believed that its stability has been im- 
paired.” 
WILLIAM ANDREWS. 
MarriaGe Sermon.—The following para- 
graph is taken from the Daily Mail of 8 April. 
It reports a custom w hich does not appear to 
have been noted in the columns of * N. & Q.’; 
I therefore send it for publication therein :— 
** A charity founded in 1715 by the then Lord of 
the Manor of Twyning, Tewkesbury, provides for 
an annual sermon on April 6, the subject of which 
must be marriage. The preacher receives l/., the 
parish clerk 5s., while 3/. 10s, is divided among the 
congregation. Some eighty persons attended this 
year, seventy-one of whom claimed a share. The 
preacher for the past five years has been a bachelor.” 
Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


THe Maot.— The identity of the Magi 
mentioned in Matthew ii. 1 has puzzled many 
readers and commentators on the New Tes- 
tament. My learned friend the Rev. Dr. 
L. C. Casartelli has reprinted from the Dudlin 
Revie w of October, 1902, an interesting “ foot- 
note” (as he modestly styles it), extending 
to eighteen pages, in which the problem is 
reviewed, Magi was undoubtedly the name 
given to the priests of the Mazdean religion, 
of which Zoroaster is regarded as the founder. 
Originally the word appears to have been 
the name of a Median tribe to which Zoro- 
aster may have belonged. Later the word 
took an unfavourable meaning, and became 
associated with the idea of wonder-working 
and soothsaying, and survives in “ magic”’ 
and “magician.” Magus occurs in the Vul- 


| gate, but not in the Hebrew text. It is found 


in the Septuagint of Daniel. It is generally 
used in an unfavourable sense, but this is not 
the case with the passage in Matthew, which 
Dr. Casartelli thinks it would be justifiable 
to translate, *‘ Behold some Mazdean priests 
from the East arrived in Jerusalem.” Whilst 
there have been many explanations, there is 
a strong patristic tradition that the Magi 
came from Persia. The Syrians thought they 
were twelve in number, but the West holds 
to three. A later development has trans- 
formed them into kings and supplied them 
with a numerous retinue. The early repre- 
sentations of the Magi in the catacombs 
represent them in Persian dress. Barhe- 
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breus attributes to Zoroaster a aie of | the Rev. —— Ward (Richard, I think). He 


the birth of a Messiah foretold by a star. 
Moreover, “Zardosht the diviner of 
Magians” has sumetimes been identified with 
Balaam. I do not find any reference to this 
in the monograph by Bishop a of 
(‘The Soothsayer Balaam,’ London, 
1900), though he mentions another theory by 
which Balaam and Lokman are said to be the 
same. The presents of the Magi are also 
characteristically Zoroastrian, as Dr. Casar- 
telli points out. It is more remarkable to 
learn that the followers of Zarathushtra 
looked for the coming of Séshyant, a Saviour, 
who was to be born of a virgin mother, and 
to put all wrongs right and bring a general 
resurrection and eternal happiness. The pas- 
sage in Abulfaragius (Barhebrzeus) is cited by 
Hyde, and again by William Cowherd in 
‘Facts Authentic, &c. (Salford, 1818), and 
others. The matter is also discussed in ‘A 
Comparison of Certain Traditions in the 
Thalmud, Targumin, and Rabbinical Writers,’ 
by the Rev. Daniel Guildford Wait (Cambridge, 
1814). Cowherd cites passages to show that 
by the “star” a sort of luminous appearance 
was meant. In this suggestion Dr. Casartelli 
coincides, and therefore, if it be accepted, no 
astronomical calculations can alk The 
mysterious appearance and disappearance of 
the ‘“‘wise men” in the Gospel story is a 


problem that both invites and defies con- | 


jecture. Wituiam E. A. Axon. 


Manchester. 


Querics, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in orderthat the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Reynotps Portrait.—Is there, and if so 
where, a portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds of 
a lady named Pott? If so, who was she? 
Or is it only a type face, taken from the 
lower strata of society? There would not 
appear, from research, to be any record of 
any notable landed or other family of that 
name, nor is it to be found nowadays, except 
occasionally in the middle or lower class 
of Great Britain. Are there copies, prints, 
or engravings of any such painting to be 
procured? If so, where! T. P. Tomes. 

[Reynolds painted Miss Emily Pott as Thais, and 
Bartoloszi engraved the picture. } 


Garritt.—I have always understood that 
my great-grandfather, George Garfitt, married 
Mary, the eldest daughter of a clergyman, 


was stationed in Derbyshire, and 1 believe 


the | that the said Rev. Richard Ward married one 


of Collingwood's sisters. I should be glad if 
you could give me any information which 
might help towards my proving this. 
Geo. N. GarRFITT. 
57, Windsor Road, Oldham. 


BENJAMIN Scutt JONES was admitted to 
Westminster School, 12 June, 1775. I should 
be glad to obtain any infor mation concern- 
ing ‘him. G. 


Luptow Cterks.—In the cynical Welsh 
poem called *Prif Ddull Naturiaeth’ (‘ Cania- 
dau Cymru,’ p. 17) there occur the lines :— 

Gwaith y Porthmon hyd y ffeiriau, 
Gwaith y gwyr sy'n cadw siopau, 
A gwaith gw ragedd tai ’r tafarnau, 
A gwaith pen clarciau Liwydlo ; 

yw cogio. 

' Tis w hat the drovers at the fairs do, 'tis what 
the men who keep shops do, ’tis what the hostesses 


|of inns do, ’ tis what head clerks of Ludlow do...... 


| Swansea” 
| of her life ? 


—swindle.” 

Why “head clerks of Ludlow” }—if, indeed 
that be the correct translation. Spurrell 
gives Liwydlo= Ludlow, presumably Ludlow 
in Shropshire. The poem is doubtfull 

ascribed to Hugh Morris, the famous Welsh 

poet. Hugh was a Denbighshire man, though 
possibly during his long life (1622-1709) he 
may have had some connexion with Ludlow. 
Even so, however, the allusion seems curious. 


od. 


CHARACTERS IN Fiction. — In what works 
do the following characters appear !—Anne 
Elliott, Ethel May, Launcelot Gibbs, Molly 
Gibson, Violet Martindale. I believe they 
occur in noted works of fiction of the last few 
years. Cuas. A. MILFoRD. 


“ ANNE OF SwWANSEA.”—Who was “ Anne of 
; and, shortly, what are the details 
She flourished about 1814-31, and 
wrote a number of novels that were nearly 
in all cases published in four or five volumes. 
Allibone erroneously has reference to her as 
Frances Anne Kemble, but Fanny Kemble 
was born about 1811, and consequently it is 
impossible for her to have been the author 
of the long series of novels that commenced 
in 1814. The ‘D.N.B.’ has no reference to 
her. She is supposed to be a Mrs. Hatton. 


(The question has been more than once asked in 
our columns. See 7‘ 8. viii. 289 and 8* §S. i. 274. 
A list of the publications assigned her in the Cata- 
logue of the British Museum under Anne Hatton— 
twelve works in all, in fifty-three volumes—appears 
7 S. viii. 415 (23 Nov., 1889), together with some 
other information concerning her. 
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Dr. 1745-1818: Rev. W. Sara. 

Can any reader give me the parentage of 
the former? 1 believe he was in some way 
connected with his conte mporary the Rev. 
Wm. Smith, A.M. I am also anxious to know 
whom the Rev. Thos. Rutledge married, and 
the names of his children. Information 
regarding the Rev. Wm. Smith would also 
be most welcome. Both these ministers were 
Nonconformists, and were interred in their 
respective family vaults in Bunhill Fields 
Burial-Ground. The MSS. respecting Bun 
hill Fields recently added to the Guildhall 
Library have been searched. The Rutledges 
and Smiths appear to have resided at Cam- 
berwell. The death of the former is duly 
recorded in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Cuas. H. Crovcn. 
5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 


Mipp.esex Famivies.— Middlesex cannot 
boast of many long-resident ** county ” fami- 
lies, but there must be several armigerous 
and yeoman families who have continued to 
reside or hold lands from the fifteenth cen- | 
tury, and in view of printing a compilation 
concerning such, I shall be glad to receive 
any information or suggestions from repre- 
sentatives and others interested. 

Frep. Hrrcntn-Kemp. 

6, Beechtield Road, Catford, 8S.E. 


Antony Payne. — In his ‘ Footprints of 
Former Men in Far Cornwall’ Hawker men- 
tions a portrait of Antony Payne, which was 
once in the possession of Gilbert, the historian | 
of Cornwall, and after his death was found 
to be the work of Sir Godfrey Kneller, and 
sold for 800/. Can any one tell me the present 
whereabouts and owner of this picture. ? 


Goopwin. — Could any of your readers 
inform me whether Cromwell ever had a 
secretary of the name of Godwin or Goodwin ? 

Francis P. MARcHant. 


Brixton Hill. 


**Hoox rr.”—Am I correct in assuming 
that the term “hook it” is as old as the 
seventeenth century? If so, may it not have 
arisen from the constant necessity for flight | ' 
vid the Hook of Holland ? 

RicHARD EpGCUMBE. 

Hotel Minerva, Florenee. 

[No instance of use earlier than the nineteenth | 
century is su yplied in ‘Slang and its Analogues.’ 
The suggested derivation does not seem p lausible ] 


“Copper,” A PoticemMan.—I do not know— 
and I cannot at this distance consult indexes 
—whether any one has defined the origin 
of the slang term by which a policeman is | 


known to street arabs. Why copper? Am 
I correct in assuming that the term springs 
from the equally vulgar verb “to copper,” or 
seize? If so, a man who “coppers” would 
naturally become **a copper.” 
Richarp EpccuMse. 

Hotel Minerva, Florence. 

[According to ‘Slang and its Analogues,’ 4.v., 
copper is from cop, to seize, to arrest.] 


Poputar Mytus.—Can of your readers 
inform me if any book is published in which 
popular myths dealing with sacred and semi- 
sacred subjects are collected, such as the 
aspen quivering because the Cross was made 
of that wood, cattle in the fields all kneel- 
ing at midnight on Christmas Eve, dogs 
howling because a spirit passes, &c. ? 
VALTYNE. 

(Such books are numerous. One of the best 
known is Baring-Gould’s ‘Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages,’ which has passed through many 
editions. } 


“Wick.”—I have not yet seen the ‘ Essex 
in the “ Victor ia History of the Counties of 
England,” but ina review of itin the Standard 
on 9 April occurs the following :— 

**Our editors have succeeded in bringing to light 
a very ancient one [industry], of which the memory 
still survives in the word ‘ wick,’ so common on the 


| Essex coast. The word means a dairy, and these 


wicks were the seat of a great cheese-making 
industry, for which purpose large flocks of sheep 
were pastured in the Essex marshes, the cheese 
made cin of course, ewe-milk cheese.” 

I should like to know what authority there 
is for taking the word wick to mean dairy, 
and if it ever had this sense, whence it was 


derived. Hitherto it has always been sup- 


posed that wick in place-names is_ either 

from the Latin vicus or the Scandinavian 

vik, a creek or harbour. W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


**Man or Destiny.”—Who was the original 
“Man of Destiny”? Sir Walter Scott used 
the term in connexion with Napoleon L, 
and I have seen it somewhere applied to 

Napoleon il. But Schiller makes Wallen- 


| stein say, “Ich fuhl’s, dass ich der Mann des 


Schicksals bin” (* Tod,’ Ill. xv. 171); and 
there seems to me a theological aroma about 
the phrase. J. Dormer. 


Heicues KircneNer FaMItits.—Can 
any one inform me in what publication there 
appeared, not long ago, an account of the 


| families of Heighes and Kitchener of Bin- 
| stead, co. Hants? Did any member of the 


family of Heighes marry any member of the 
family of Kitchener in the seventeenth cen- 


tury? Did Edward Heighes, of Binstead, 
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who died about 1660, leave a will, and, if so, 
where was its probate granted ? 
F. H. C—p. 

Nicottnt.—Nicolini, the author of a ‘ His- 
tory of the Jesuits,’ published by Bolin, 
tells us at p. 106 of his ‘ History of the 
Pontificate of Pius IX. (Edinburgh, 1851) 
that when the Dominicans fled from their 
convent in Rome they left a precious docu- 
ment :— 

“This was a volume of autograph letters from 
different prelates, bishops, and ordinary priests, 
addressed to the president of the Inquisition [the 
Pope}. It is worthy of remark that in almost every 
instance the secrets revealed in those letters related 
to political and State affairs, no matter in what 
country. Many of these letters were written by 
Irish and English prelates......From the whole of 
these letters it was clearly evident......that the 
a is nothing but an engine of police.”— 

0G. 


Nicolini states that these facts, published in 

1849, were never contradicted. Is mention 

made by any English authority of these 

revelations of “‘ political and State affairs” ? 

If so, by whom and where? A. Le Lievre. 
16 and 17, Imperial Buildings, E.C. 


Carponari.—Is there any work, English 
or Italian, in which I can find an account of 
the organization of the Car/onari—of their 
degrees, otlicers, lodges, certificates, and such 
like? I want the machinery, not the objects, 
&c., of the society. E. E. Srreer, F.S.A. 

Chichester. 


Lacaux.—Can any of your readers give 
me the parentage of Elizabeth Lacaux (born 
1712, died 1773), wife of Stephen Guyon, of 
Hampstead? Her father was of a Huguenot 
family, and lived at Portarlington. 

EK. MACDONALD. 

52, Holbein House, Sloane Square, 8.W. 


James More. — Can any of your readers 
give me any particulars of an artist of the 
above name? I have seen a picture of his 
dated 1792,‘ The Tomb of the Curiatii and 
Horatii, near Albano,’ and should like to 
know something of him. J. WILLcOcK. 

Lerwick. 

(There is in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. xxxviii. p. 423, a 
life of Jacob More, a landscape painter who was 
known as “ More of Rome,” and died in 1793.) 


“Ow .-Licut.”—In Richardson’s ‘Pamela,’ 
letter xxxvii., this word occurs in the 
subjoined sentence: **The gentlemen, per- 
mit me to add, went away very merry, to 
ride ten miles by owl-light.”. The meaning 
of the word is plain enough, but I am curious 
to know if it has any sort of currency. 


Sir Napier AND Frecp Sprorts.— 
It is stated in Smiles’s book ‘ Character’ that 
Sir Charles Napier gave up field sports 
because he could not bear to inflict pain 
needlessly on dumb animals. Is there good 
authority for the statement? PERTINAX. 


Bett: Linpitey: Perry.—I shall be deeply 
indebted to any of your readers who can 
answer any one of the following genealogical 
queries. 

Joseph Bell, surgeon, lived at High 
Wycombe in 1784. He was alive in 1799, 
but cannot be traced later. Highly probably 
he was identical with a Joseph Bell, born at 
Marlow in 1751, and the son of the Rev. 
Joseph Bell, rector of Radclive, and vicar of 
Stowe, Bucks. Wanted proof of this identity ; 
marriage of Joseph Bell, the surgeon ; date 
and place of his death. 

Barbara Lindley (Bell?), born in 1783-5, 
probably in Bucks or Berks, provisionally 
assumed to have been younger daughter of 
Joseph Bell, the surgeon. Wanted date of 
her birth and place of baptism. 

Barbara Lindley (Bell) late in 1813 married 
Sampson Perry, of Southampton Street, W.C. 
Where were they married, and on what date? 
Sampson Perry is said to have been born at 
Aston, Birmingham, in 1745-6, but no record 
can be found at the parish church. Wanted 
date of his birth and names of his parents. 

I have, of course, searched the usual books, 
and have written to the incumbents of a 
number of churches, who have been good 
enough to search their registers for me, but 
have utterly failed to answer any of these 
queries, and it is only as a last resort that I 
ask you to let me trespass upon your space 
with these inquiries. H. Perrycosre. 

Polperro, R.8.O., Cornwall. 


“On! coop &c.—Can any reader 
supply me with the words of a song, of 
which the following is the refrain ?— 

Oh! good ale, thou art my darling, 
Oh! good ale, thou art my dear. 


(Major) J. H. 


Snakes’ AntipatHy TO Horsenarr. — In 
‘Fifty Years on the Trail,’ an account of 
the life of an American scout and interpreter, 
occurs the following passage: ‘‘I would first 
take my lariat made of horsehair......and coil 
it in an oval about four feet wide and seven 
or eight feet long. No snake will pass over 
a horsehair coil.” The narrator goes on to 
say that he would spread his blanket within 
the oval thus formed, and sleep in perfect 
safety. Is this a piece of folk-lore merely, 


or can it be shown to be true? It may be 


— — 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

W. B. | 
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interesting to remark that mention is made 

of a certain scout named Bill Cody, no doubt 

the well-known Col. Cody of the Wild West 

show. Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 
Care of British Vice-Consulate, Libau. 


Beplics, 
RECUSANT WYKEHAMISTS. 
(9% §S. xi. 227.) 

Peruars the following notes will help 
Mr. Watnewricut in dealing with his batch 
of queries. 

No. 1. In the original ‘Register of Scholars’ 
at Winchester there is a marginal note, “ rec. 
ad Oxo. post trans mare quia deprivatus,” 
against the name of Thomas Butler (1546), 
who is entered as “de Radley, xiij annorum 
in festo Nat. Sti Johis Bapte pt. Sarum 
dioc.” 

No. 2. The ‘Composition Books’ at the 
Record Office show that William Wige, clerk, 
whose sureties were Andrew Reade, of 
Faccombe, Hants, and John Deane, of New- 
bury, Berks, gentlemen, compounded for the 
first fruits of Faccombe rectory on 15 Oct., 
1595. According to the index to these 
books, the next composition in respect of this 
rectory was made by Hugh Whistler, clerk, 
who, as the books show, compounded on 
18 May, 1620. I suggest that this William 
Wige was the Winchester scholar of 1570 
who became fellow of New College, Oxford 
(Kirby, p. 143) ; my reason, which is perhaps 
somewhat inadequate, being thata John 
of Faccombe, became scholar at Winchester 
in 1591, and a John Deane, of Newbury, 
became scholar there in 1610 (Kirby, pp. 155, 
164). Possibly the William Wygge who is 
said to have been executed at Kingston, 
Surrey, on 1 Oct., 1588, was William Wiggs, 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, M.A. 1570; 
see Wood’s ‘Hist. and Ant.,’ by Gutch, ii. 
145; Wood’s ‘Fasti,’ by Bliss, i. 171, 221; 
‘Oxford University Register’ (Oxford Hist. 
Soc.), vol. i. (by Boase), pp. 261, 357; vol. ii. 
(by Clark), pt. ii. p. 28. But an opinion to 
the contrary is expressed in the Latin version 
of the ‘ Hist. and Ant.’ (1674), i. 283. 

No. 3. The will of a John Clare, alias 
Dominic, of Poole, Dorset, was proved in 
1593, P.C.C. 44 Nevell (Brit. Record Soc.). 
A Richard Dominick, of Chilmark, Wilts, 
became Winchester scholar in 1527 (Kirby, 
p- 114). He resigned his fellowship at New 
College, Oxford, to take the college livings at 
Witchingham, Norfolk, for which he com- 
»ounded on 28 May, 1546, and at Saham 

oney, Norfolk, for which he compounded 


on 18 Sept., 1546 (‘Composition Books’). He 
seems to have vacated both these livings in 
or before 1557 (Blomefield and Parkins’s 
‘Norfolk,’ i. 592, iv. 451). He was perhaps 
identical with (1) the Richard Dominick who 
became rector of Stratford Toney, Wilts, in 
1554, and Canon of Sarum (Warminster) in 
1558 (Jones’s ‘ Fasti Eccl. Sarisb.,’ 428), and 
who, being deprived in 1 Elizabeth, was 
scheduled as “an unlearned papist, but very 
stubborn” (* Cal. St. Add. 1547. 1565, 
p. 521), and also with (2) the Richard 
Dominick who compounded for Long Critchell 
rectory, Dorset, 19 June, 1559, and vacated 
it before 23 Feb., 1560/1 (‘Composition 
Books’). 

No. 4. The Winchester scholar to whom 
Mr. Warnewricut refers was a Richard 
Risbye (Kirby, p. 98), and so also was the 
warden of the Observant Friars of Canter- 
bury who was * hanged and headed ” (Stow) 
in 1534. See ‘Statutes of the Realm, 
25 Hen. VIIL. c. 12; ‘Cal. of Letters and 
Papers, temp. Hen. VILL.’ vols. vi. and vil. 
Gillow, v. 425. The scholar is 
described in the ‘Register of Scholars,’ in 
the list for 1500, as **Ricardus Risbye de 
Redyng, filius tenentis Winton. [?.., son of a 
tenant of the college], x annorum in fo Sti 
| Egidii pt.” 

No. 5. In spite of what is stated in the 
|*D.N.B.. xlvili. 321, it is obvious that the 
| Nicholas Rishton who in 1491 was engaged 
on the Bishop of Salisbury’s behalf at the 

Roman curia in a suit between the bishop 
and his chapter (‘ Feedera,’ vii. 702, ed. 1709) 
| was not identical either with Richard Ryxton, 
ithe Winchester scholar of 1402, or with 
Nicholas Ryxton, the scholar of 1407 (Kirby, 
pp. 29, 35). The ‘ Register of Scholars’ says 
that Richard Ryxton “ recessit ad Coll. Oxon. 
anno predicti regis [Hen. IV.) viij°” ; and 
that Nicholas Ryxton “ recessit quia bene- 
ficiatus anno regis henrici quarti xij’.” The 
will of Nicholas Rishton, Canon of Sarum 
(Netheravon), to whom the biography in the 
‘D.N.B’ relates, was proved in 1413, P.C.C. 
26 Marche (Brit. Record Soc.) 

No. 6. John Rugge was holding the pre- 
bend of Bursalis at Chichester in 1535 
(‘ Valor Eccles.,’ i. 301). This was one of the 
four Wykehamical prebends founded by 
Bishop Sherborne (‘D.N.B,’ lii. 69), and 
Rugge was the first holder of it (Dallaway 
and Cartwright’s ‘Chichester,’ 69, 113). He 
may therefore be safely identified with (1) 
| John Rugge, the Winchester scholar of 1488 
(Kirby, p. 91), and also with (2) John Rugge, 
M.A., who became fellow of Winchester 


| College in 1520 (Kirby, p. 8), and who vacated 
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his fellowship before 1535, as he is not in the 
list of the fellows in ‘* Valor Eccles.,’ ii. 4. 
The prebendary, having a dispensation from 
residence at Chichester, was living at Reading 
in 1532 (‘Cal. of Letters and Papers, vol. v. 
No. 771), and he was hanged for denying 
the king’s supremacy in November, 1539| Three other sons, John, 
(Stow’s ‘Chronicle, ed. 1631, p. 577)—the| Aubrey, have been dead many years. The 
date is misprinted in Gillow, v. 452. That} youngest is Mr. Thomas Adolphus Stilwell 
this recusant was identical with the pre-| Drew, of Rye Hill Park, Peckham Rye. One 
bendary is clear from the ‘Cal. of Letters | of the grandsons, Lieut. Spencer de Horsey, 
and Papers,’ vol. xiv. pt. 2, Nos. 256, 613. | served with the Naval Brigade in the late 
As he has been beatified, the following ex- | South African war, where he was wounded. 
tracts from the Winchester College records | Admiral Drew was born in 1792, and died in 
will probably be of some interest. 1878, and was buried at Forest Hill cemetery. 
a. From the * Register of Scholars,’ in the | Some of the admiral’s exploits were utilized 
list for 1488 :— for fictional purposes by a writer in ‘ Beeton’s 
“Johes Rugge de Tiverton [?] filius tenentis de Boy’s Annual’ about twenty years ago. I 
Downton [i.e., probably Downton, Wilts, where the | may state that I offered to supply biographical 
college still has property), xij annorum in ad vincula | materials of my grandfather's career to Mr. 
sti petri pterit. (Marginal note] Socius Winton.” | Sidney Lee for the Supplement to the ‘ Dic- 
4. From the ‘ Vetus Registrum,’ which con- | tionary of National Biography,’ but my letter 
tains a list of the wardens and fellows down | was vouchsafed no reply. No “life” of the 
to 1712, the last entry stating that Thomas | admiral has been written. 
Brathwaite, LL.D., was admitted as warden Cyrit Morcan Drew. 
on 24 March, 1711 (1711/2) :— Str Rica S. v. 249, 461).— 
_“‘Johes Rugge de Teverton in comitatu Devonie, | At the first reference I asked for information 
Exon. dioc., in artibus magister, socius admissus | a, to the burial-place of Sir Nathaniel Rich 
et juratus quinto die Martij anno Domini millmo 
quingentesimo vicesimo, anno regis Henrici Octavi who died in 1636, and who an his will desires, 
xij’. [With the unsympathetic addition by a later if it shall be found convenient, to be buried 
hand :] pependit apud Redyng.”’ at Stondon, in Essex, where he resides. Since 
As to the authorship of the marginal notes, | then I have been in communication with Sir 
the late Mackenzie E. C. Walcott (*D.N.B.” Charles H. S. Rich, of Shirley, who informs 
lix. 11), in bis ‘William of Wykeham and | m¢ that Sir Nathaniel was buried at Dalham, 
his Colleges,’ p. 349, says of Robert Pink | in Suffolk (recently made famous by its con- 
(‘D.N.B., xlv. 308), Warden of New College, | "¢xion with the late Mr. Cecil Rhodes). The 
Oxford, 1617-47, that “his valuable anti- | "ector of the parish writes that no monument 
quarian and biographical notes are added at | Temains, and that he can find no other trace 
the side of the registers of both the St. Mary | Of the family save the date of this burial, 
Winton Colleges.’ H C.° | 24 November, 1636. The inference is that 
Sir Nathaniel was on a visit to the Stuteville 
ate family of Dalham Hall when his summons 
(9 248).—In came. E. H. L. Reeve. 
to the query of C. W. R. concerning the . 
my grandfather, the late| THe Wire (9" S. xi, 188, 310).—A sen- 
Admiral Andrew Drew, I beg to state that | tence in my communication has been dis- 
there are many of us living in England, and placed. In p. 311, col. 1, “ The reason seems 
two or three in South Africa. His living | 0 be,” &c., should come next after “It is 
descendants include one daughter, two sons, | remarkable that all these stories relate to 
eighteen grandchildren, and about a dozen | Saturday afternoon, rather than to Sunday 
great - grandchildren. The daughter is the | sel. J.T. F. 
= Admiral de Horsey, of Keats: “Stora” (9t* S. xi. 187, 232, 277 
1e eldest surviving son—probably the best- | 
known member father of | 294).—The name glutton for Gulo luscus is as 
common as that of wolverine. The regulat 
the present writer—is the Rev. Andrew A. W. ‘n French for wolverine is gi 
Drew, M.A., vicar of St. Antholin’s, Nunhead, | *rench for wo vere NG 
and for many years a prominent member of | University College, 
the London School Board, who was born—a 
fortnight befure Queen Victoria came to the} Gorns anp Huns (9 8, xi. 107, 253).—I 
throne—somewhere in the wilds of West | have seen it suggested that beyond the 


Canada whilst his father, then Capt. Drew, 
upon whose head a heavy price was put by 
the rebels, was engaged in some of the hazard- 
ous undertakings referred to by C. W. R. 
The admiral’s eldest son, the late Phillimore 
Drew, died a few years back at Capetown. 
Randolph, and 
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natural coupling of Goth and Hun, and the 
precedent of Campbell's phrase, pointed out 
in Cot. PripeEaux’s interesting note, Mr. 
Kipling, in ‘The Rowers,’ probably had 
directly in mind the Kaiser's “ Hunnenrede,” 
in which he is said to have held up to his 
soldiers the example of Attila’s victorious 
army for emulation. This speech, if correctly 
reported, seems to add another proof to the 
one adduced from the naming his son Eitel 
that Emperor William IL. probably considers 
the Germanic race akin to that of Attila. 
M. C. L. 
New York. 


A DismantLep Priory or Biack Canons 
AT GREAT MIssENDEN xi. 101, 251).— 
The non-Catholic editor of ‘Letters and 
Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII.’ has had 
better facilities for forming a judgment upon 
the actual state of the English monasteries 
at the time of their dissolution than either 
that devout historian Benvenuto Cellini or 
those rustics in whose traditions Mr. Fenton 
finds a confirmation of his own, or, probably, 
the late Mr. Sibthorp. Dr. Gairdner’s views 
on this subject are to be found on pp. 164- 
167 of ‘The English Church in the Sixteenth 
Century from the Accession of Henry VILL. 
to the Death of Mary,’ published last year. 

Joun B. WAINEwRIGHT. 

Bacon on Hercuces (9 S. xi. 65, 154, 199). 
—Mr. Stronacu says: “The mistakes made 
in the Shakspearean dramas are often cited 
as proof that the plays could not have been 
written by Bacon, but Baconians do not 
claim Bacon as infallible.” Bacon, whatever 


mistakes he has made, was an excellent) 


classical scholar ; and Shakspeare had little 
knowledge of Greek and Latin. In ‘ Loves 
Labour’s Lost’ Holofernes says: “The deer 
was, as you know, in sanguis blood ; ripe as 
a pomewater, who now hangetb like a jewel 
in the ear of coelo, the sky, the welkin, the 
heaven ; and anon falleth like a crab, on the 
face of terra, the soil, the land, the earth.” 
It is clear that he makes coelo the nominative 
case, for he uses the other Latin words in 
the same case. Later in the play he has 
canus for dog. His only Latin quotation is 
from an elementary school-book. The other 
Latin words and expressions which he uses 
are very simple and trite. Shakspeare could 
not have read Tacitus, or other authors, with 
whom Bacon was familiar; and he could as 
soon have flown as have written the Latin 
which Bacon wrote. He knew the work of 
one Greek author, Plutarch, through a trans- 
lation, and the works of two Latin authors, 
Ovid's *‘ Metamorphoses ' and Pliny’s ‘ Natural 
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| History,’ in the same way. He might have 

had some knowledge of Ovid's work in the 
| original. But he knew hardly anything more 
of the classics even through translations. | 
could write more on the subject, but I do not 
want to make my letter too long, and am 
afraid of repeating what I have written 
before in ‘N. & E. YARDLEY. 


Joun Carrer, ANTIQUARY xi. 207).— 
Although I send no answer to Mr. HEss’s 
inquiry, it may interest him to know that 
previous inquiries respecting John Carter 
have appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ See 1S. ii. 40 ; 
2 S. iv. 107, 137. John Gorton’s ‘ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,’ 1847, furnishes a his- 
tory of his life and works, said to have been 
obtained from “ Private Information.” 

Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Coacuman’s Eprraru (9 xi. 189).—In 
the churchyard at Upholland, near Wigan, 
Lancashire, is a gravestone with this inscrip- 
tion :— 

Here underneath thou dost approach man, 
The body of John Smith the coachman. 


There is no date upon it. G. H. A. 


Artuur O'Connor (9% 8. xi. 81, 246).— 
PripEAUX's kindly communication anent 
the malcontents of 1798, and the special 
exception he has taken to the term “savage” 
as applied by Froude to Arthur O'Connor, 
induce me to ask permission to direct 
attention to the opinions expressed in other 
quarters about the character of this devoted 
United Irishman. In Sir Jonah Barrington’s 
‘Personable Sketches of His Own Times’ 
(Routledge & Sons, 1869), at vol. ii. p. 99, will 
be found the following :— 

* General Arthur O'Connor was a remarkably 
strong-minded, clever man, with a fine face, and a 
manly air; he had, besides, a great deal of Lrish 
national character, to some of the failings whereof 
he united several of its best qualities. I met him 
frequently, and relished his company highly.” 

The great Napoleon appointed Arthur 
O’Connor a General of Division in 1804, but, 
according to the ‘ Biographie Générale,’ “ the 
openness of his character, and his unalterable 
attachment to the cause of liberty, rendered 
him little agreeable to Napoleon, who never 
employed him.” 

Arthur O’Connor’s portrait will be found 
in Sir Jonah Barrington’s ‘ Rise and Fall of 
the Irish Nation’ (Paris, G. G. Bennis, 1833), 
and in Dr. Richard R. Madden’s * Lives and 
Times of United [rishmen,’ 1842, in which it 
is recorded that “no man was more sincere 
in his patriotism, more capable of making 
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great sacrifices for his country, or brought 

greater ability to its cause” than Arthur 

O'Connor. Henry Geratp Hope. 
119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


Keats’s ‘La Bette Dame sans Merci’ 
(9 S. x. 507 ; xi. 95, 195).—There has been 
the belief all over the world that super- 
natural beings had the power, and often 
exercised it, of injuring men who interfered 
with them or crossed their path ; and that it 
was dangerous for men to be allied to female 
spirits. This belief did not spring from 
attempts to account for natural disease ; but 
natural disease often has been attributed to 
meeting with supernatural beings. Poetry 
need not be explained prosaically. Keats, 
though a doctor, was a poet. Horatio, meet- 
ing with the ghost of tlamlet’s father, says: 
“Til cross it though it blast me.” Falstaff, 
in ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ says :— 
They are fairies: he that speaks to them shall die: 
I’ll wink and couch: no man their works must eye. 
Those that encountered wild huntsmen, vam- 
pires, and such beings were subject to injury. 
Chere are many stories concerning men who 
have met with elf-women and have suffered. 

E. YARDLEY. 


|, DUELS or CLERGYMEN (9*" S. xi. 28, 92).— 
rhe ‘ Diocesan History of Hereford’ says :— 
“About the year 1794 a duel took place between 
a Canon Residentiary, the Rev. Hugh Morgan, and 
his brother-in-law, Col. Thompson, in the parish of 
Sellack. The result was that Canon Morgan, who 
was unwilling to fire, but was unusually tall of 
stature. was wounded in the eye, of which he lost 
the sight.”—P. 246. 
It may be added that he had to resign his 
canonry and the rectory of Ross—both were 
conferred on his son-in-law, Thomas Under- 
wood. J. H. Parry. 
Harewood. 


“Wuiprinc THe cat” (9% S. x. 205, 298, 
455 ; xi. 276).—Whatever other meanings have 
been attached to this phrase, there can be 
little doubt of its original sense. Shakespeare 
alludes in * Much Ado about Nothing’ (L. ii.) to 
a custom of hanging a cat up in a wooden 
bottle, the bottom of which had to be knocked 
out by the successful competitor. A similar 
custom is found in Pomerania a few years 
earlier. Though the form of the custom is 
slightly different, there can be no doubt of 
the ultimate identity of the practices just 
mentioned with that of “* whipping the cat.” 
Chis is apparent when we consider the parallel 
usage of whipping the cock or hen (for refer- 
ences to this and other items, see Folk-lore, 
xi. 251 ff). In some forms of this practice 


was whipped or thrown at with sticks. Other 
animals treated in the same way were the 
frog, goat, bear, goose, pigeon, owl, deer, 
sheep, and stag beetle. The dptuyoxoria, men- 
tioned by Pollux (‘Onomastikon,’ ix. 102, 
107) and Aristophanes (‘ Aves,’ 1299), was 
probably of the same nature originally. The 
precise significance of the customs is obscure, 
and the matter is not made any the simpler 
by the fact that the game of blind man’s 
buff is clearly derived from the practices under 
consideration. The “blind man” is known 
in various parts of Europe as the cow, mouse, 
goat, hen, cat, fly, owl, wolf, fox, cuckoo, &c. 
Whatever the meaning of the custom, it was 
clearly one of wide distribution, and, judging 
by its numerous survivals in popular usage 
and children’s games, of great importance. 
N. W. Tuomas. 


“Tanpem ” (9° S. x. 308, 455; xi. 256).—In 
the ‘Autobiography of the Rev. Dr. Alexander 
Carlyle’ (Edinburgh, 1860), Dr. Carlyle states 
that in the summer of 1764 he went to Harro- 
gate in ‘‘an open chaise with two horses, one 
before the other, and the servant on the 
first” (see p. 449). In describing his return 
he says: “ Blackett’s horse was very heavy, 
and my tandem far outran them ” (p. 458). 

T. F. Donatp. 


Auction By oF (9"" S. xi. 188). 
—The Jllustrated Church News of 22 October, 
1892, recorded that at the village of Corby, 
near Kettering, ‘*the land belonging to the 
parish charities ” had just 
“been let by the interesting old custom of a burning 
candle. A pin was inserted in the candle a short 
distance from the light, and the bidding advanced 
until the pin anneed The ceremony was directed 
by the rector, the Rev. B. E. W. Bennett, and was 
attended by many of the parishioners. Bidding 
was brisk, and the fall of the pin was watched with 
considerable interest. When the heat dislodged 
the pin the last bidders found that they had the 
land on a lease of eight years.” 

Giipert H. F. Vane. 

The Rectory, Wem, Salop. 

We always let our charity land here trien 
nially, and the auction is conducted on the 
same principle as described by Mr. Hiscame. 
A sandglass, however, takes the place of the 
candle, and the bids are offered while the 
sand is running through. The next letting 
will be due in 1904. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 

I have among my notes the following refer- 
ences to this manner of sale : Historical MSS 
Report, iv. 103-11 ; Palmer, ‘ Perlustration of 
Yarmouth,’ ii. 109 ; Ayscough MSS., 3299, 98, 
p. 140; Archewologia, xxxvii. 389; Briscoe, 


the cock was shut in a bottle; in others it | ‘Old Nottinghamshire,’ 65 ; T. L. O. Davies, 
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‘Supplementary English Glossary,’ sud voe «| for divine service; and if the bells were improperly 


“ox and Hope, ‘Chronicles of All Saints’, 


Derby,’ 68; John Russell, ‘The Haigs of 
Bemersyde,’ 357; Charles Fleet, ‘Glimpses 
of our Ancestors in Sussex,’ 45. 

A friend who is an English solicitor tells 
me that he was concerned a few years ago 
for a client who lives in Italy with the sale 


of some property in the island of Capri, and | 


on that occasion the inch of candle was used. 
EpWARD PEAcOocK. 


Genera Epwarp Matuew (9" x. 87).— 
The query about this officer in August last 
has not been answered up to this. Very pro- 
bably the author of the ‘ Life of Major André’ 
referred inaccurately to theGeneral Matthews 
who was made prisoner by Tippu Sultan 
when Bednore capitulated on 3 May, 1783, 
and who died of poison administered a year 
later in prison. Major André was hanged as 
a spy at Tappan, New York State, 2 October, 
1780, which is almost at the antipodes of 
Bangalore. For further particulars see Bow- 
ring’s ‘ Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan’ in the 
“ Rulers of India” series. 

Mangalore. 


PHRASE IN Poem WANTED S, xi. 289).— 
VaLTYNE will find “the sacrament of morn- 
ing” in Mrs. Browning’s poem ‘A Sabbath 
Morning at Sea,’ stanza vi. last line. 

F. H. Perry Coste. 


S. xi. 248).—Mr. 
will find a great deal of information in 
Du Cange, s.v. ‘ Senescalcus.’ 


See Pierre Carpentier, ‘Glossarium,’ 1766 ; 
Du Cange. ‘Gloss.,’ 1736, v. ‘Senescalcus’ ; 
Diderot, ‘Encycl. des Sciences,’ 1765, tom. xv. ; 
Tomlins's ‘Law Dict.,’ 1797; Littré; Fos- 
broke’s *Encycl. of Antiq.,” 1840, p. 509; 
Chambers’s ‘ Cyclop. of Arts and Sciences,’ 
1786 ; and C. James’s ‘ Military Dict.,’ 1816, 
and Froissart, liv. iv. p. 274, quoted by 
Littré. J. Hotpen MacMicwaet. 


Cuurcu Betts (9 S. xi. 268).—The follow- 
ing extract from ‘The Laws relating to the 
Church and Clergy’ (Cripps) explains that 
the churchwardens are responsible (although 
indirectly) for the proper use of church bells: 

“The churchwardens have also the custody of 
the keys of the belfry, and are to take care that the 
bells are not rung without proper cause; but the 
minister conjointly with them is to be the judge of 
the proper cause. They would seem, therefore, to 


have a clear right to interfere in the belfry, or in 
the ordering of ringers. For the custody of the key 
implies that the belfry is to be opened or not at their 
discretion, and the property of the bell-ropes is in 
them ; and it is not the same case as with the body 
of the church, which is to be opened at stated times 


rung, the churchwardens, according to the canon, 
woud be the responsible parties.” 
The italics are mine. 
HastTIncs SHADDICK 
The Atheneum, Barnstaple. 


I have always believed, and still believe, 
that the incumbent has an exclusive right 
over the bells of a church. Are they not 
formally handed over to his custody, inter 
alia, at his induction? Apropos of the use of 
church bells at the funeral of Nonconformists, 
the editor of the Christian World (21 June, 
1900). after quoting the sixty-seventh canon, 
added the note :— 

“This canon embodies the parishioners’ right in 
the bell-tolling; and no bishop nor vicar can de- 
poe them of it. Indeed, the tolling of the bell 
veing part of the sexton’s duty, he must perform the 
duty, even if the incumbent object.” 

Joun T. Pace. 


G. W.’s question would be more appropriate 
in a law paper. The undoubted law is that, 
except for the purposes mentioned in the 
Book of Common Prayer, the ringing of 
church bells is wholly in the control of the 
incumbent. For many generations it had 
been the custom to ring the bells at Chester- 
field on the occasion of the annual races. In 
1829 the vicar forbad the ringing. In 1830 
a large town’s meeting was held, summoned, 
on requisition, by the mayor, in order to 
protest against—and, if possible, to overturn 
—the vicar’s decision. gal opinions were 
obtained, and threats were used (e.g., of with- 
holding some of the vicar’s dues), but the 
vicar remained firm, “and the bells have not 
since been rung in celebration of the races ” 
(‘ Hist. of Chesterfield,’ 1839, pp. 72-6). It 
seems as reasonable to play the organ in 
church as to ring the bells at the times of 
races, elections, and the like. ww. Ge 


In the case of Redhead, clerk, v. Wayte 
and others, tried in the Ecclesiastical Courts 
in the winter of 1861-2, it was ruled that the 
vicar has absolute control of the church bells, 
and can forbid their being rung for any pur- 
pose of which he does not approve. 

NortH MIDLAND. 


BRITTANY AND ITs Peorie (9 xi. 266). 
—Mr. Lynn’s papers are always suggestive. 
May I here suggest an earlier reference to 
Cesar, ‘ B. G.,’ 11. 9, where the Veneti “ invite 
auxiliaries from Britain, which is situated 
opposite”? This is called the first reference 
to us in Roman history, and it is clear that, 
just as the Atrebates colonized to the East, 
so the Armoricans had peopled Cornwall and 
South Wales. We write of the white cliffs of 
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Albion, a name preserved in the Gaelic 
Albainn, certainly native. For Britain we 
cannot get beyond the Breton term brezz, 
Welsh drech, Gaelic breac ; so our “ freckled.” 

The spurious Aristotle calls England 
Albion, reserving the term Bretannic Isles 
for the group which, in his rough way, may 
well include La Manche and the Scilly Isles. 

LysaRtT. 


The Duchy of Brittany was not finally 
incorporated into the realm of France until 
the marriage of Anne, only child and heiress 
of Duke Francis IL, with Charles VIIL, 
King of France, in 1491. Charles died child- 
less in 1498, and early in the following year 
Anne married his successor Louis XII. The 
statement in the * Dict. Nat. Biog.’ to which 
Mr. Lynn takes exception, and which implies 
that in 1471 Brittany was not a part of 
France, must therefore be considered literally 
correct. Ben. WALKER. 

Gravelly Hill, Erdington. 


EMBARRAS DES RICHESSES " S. x. 367, 
475).— The following particulars may be in- 
teresting (copied from the edition published 
in London in 1735, with French al English 
on opposite pages) :— 

“*L’embaras [sic] des Richesses, | Comédie. | The 
Plague of Riches,|a Comedy,|in French and 
English. | As it is acted in French, both at London 
and Paris, to crouded [sic] Audiences. | Price One 
Shilling.’’* 

On the next leaf occurs the following 
additional information :— 

“The English translation by Mr. Ozell. | Ibi 
divitiw ubi pax et hilaritudo, ubi divitiz, si non 
adest pax et hilaritudo, ibi paupertas. | London. | 
Printed for C. Marsh, in Angel Court, near Story’s 
Passage, Westminster. | Mpccxxxv.” 

I find that in Leroux’s ‘Dictionnaire 
Comique,’ &c. (1752), both noun and verb 
are spelt with one r (em/aras, embarasser) ; 
Ménage’s ‘ Dictionnaire Etymologique’ (1750) 
has embarasser; and the * Dictionnaire de 
Trévoux ’ (1771) spells the word and its deri- 
vatives with two 7’s, so that at about that 
period probably the change in spelling took 
place. Epwarp LatHam. 

61, Friends’ Road, E. Croydon. 

{‘ L’Embaras des Richesses’ was played at the 
Haymarket, ‘“‘by authority,” by the French Com- 
pany of Comedians, on 9 Oct., 1738. For an account 
of the riot that ensued see Genest, iii. 568-9, and 
Cent. Mag., Oct., 1738. A reference to Victor we 
fail to trace, though we have his account of the 
a with MS. additions, apparently from his 
pen. 


* This and the imprint would almost point to 
the play having been performed in London in 1735, 
at all events. Is October, 1738, the correct date 
of the first London performance? 


HoyarsaBaL oF Cusreuru (9" xi. 287).— 
Mr. Hurtcuinson has done good service to 
Bascology by calling attention to this, appa- 
rently, hitherto unknown edition of the book 
of Hoyarsabal, whose name signifies éroad- 
wood. One finds some account of other 
editions of it, and of the Heuskarian trans- 
lation thereof, on pp. 129-32 of the * Bib- 
liographie de la Langue Basque,’ published 
by M. Julien Vinson at Paris in 1891. The 
only known copy of the translation by 
Pierre Detcheverry (=De Maisonneuve) is 
that which bears the cote or shelf-mark 
Inventaire, V. 2309, in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Rue de Richelieu, Paris. Accord- 
ing to M. Vinson, the first edition of the 
French original was published at ‘* Roiien” 
in 1632, so that Mr. Hurcurnson has made 
an important addition to bibliographical lore 
by announcing the discovery of an earlier 
one, published in 1594 at Bordeaux. Of 
course Cubiburu is a misprint for Qubiburu. 
It is the name of the village which stands on 
the western bank of the mouth of the river 
Nivelle, in the Département des Basses 
Pyrénées, right opposite St. Jean de Luz, 
which the Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ knows well. 
The name signifies bridge-end or bridge-head, 
and describes the position of the place, for 
it is connected with St. Jean de poe by a 
bridge. The modern Basks pronounce the 
name Siburu by contraction, and the French 
call it Ciboure. It has been the birthplace of 
‘**a good few” Bask authors. 
E. 8. Donason. 


{[Mr. Hutcuinson gave the date as 1579.] 


I cannot reply exactly to the query, Where 
is Cubiburu? but it must be in one of the 
Basque-speaking provinces of France orSpain. 
Cubiburu—more correctly with the cedilla 
Cubiburu, and often written Zubibiru—means 
in Basque “head of the bridge.” I have 
hitherto met with it only as a family name, 
but it undoubtedly originated, like most 


Basque surnames, from the name of a place. 
Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


CuP-TURNING ” IN FORTUNE-TELLING (9'" 
S. xi. 226).—This is an old tea-table pastime, 
done in this wise: The last cup of tea holds 
the fortune in a tea-cup. There must be 
dregs in the cup, and not more than a tea- 
spoonful of liquid as well. The person 
wishing to know the future takes the cup 
in the right hand, and, giving it several twirls 
from right to left to set the contents in 
motion, inverts the cup in the saucer, and 
allows it to stand a minute to drain. She 
then takes the cup, looks into it, and should 
wish for good fortune before handing it to 
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the fortune-teller—a lady who has a “ gift” 
in that direction. The “teller” looks inside 
the cup, and for a minute or so studies the 
pattern which the twirling motion has caused 
the dregs to form round the cup inside. The 
reading is from left to right, beginning 
opposite the handle. A person of imagina- 
tion can make a good deal out of the pattern, 
and tell any kind of fortune she (it is always 
she) pleases. Thus the fortune-seeker sets 
out on a journey ; she meets with a pleasant 
fair man, but further on is a dark man, of 
whom she must be careful as he bodes 
her no good. Yet a little further a coffin 
bars the way, and sorrow is to come through 
the death of one near and dear. Ahead 
there is more journeying shown, with troubles 
on the way, and maybe riches, while the 
fair man effectually defeats the wicked plans 
of the dark man, and all ends well with a 
wedding day. This was a regular tea-party 
pastime in Derbyshire amongst tea-drinking 
gossips, who seem to have met for the purpose. 
TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 


AND Ropert Bent (9% ix. 188) 
—A. G. will find a reply to his questions in 
‘Modern English Biography,’ by Frederic 
Boase, vol. i. (1892), where it is stated that 
W. was the father of R. Bent, who edited the 
‘London Catalogue,’ 1839, and that he died 
in 1859. 

Most questions relating to persons, not 
only English, but of all countries, if they did 
anything and died in England during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, can be 
found in Mr. Boase’s book. The Editor of 
*N. & Q, has frequently mentioned this ; but 
as not one library in a hundred possesses this 
dictionary, I have repeated all the informa- 
tion Mr. Boase was able to give. 

From my own notes I find that W. Bent 
ix in a biographical dictionary (by W. Upcott), 
1816. He died 15 July, 1823, aged seventy- 
six (see Gent. Mag. for December, p. 570). The 
British Museum Catalogue has a meteoro- 
logical journal of the year 1793 by him, but 
nothing under Robert's name. 

In *Aggravating Ladies,’ by O. Hamst, 


». 36, it is said that the ‘ London Catalogue, | *© 
18001837 is “ published for the eqomsiar of | Asia for two hundred years and possessed 


the late W. Bent by Longman.” From this 
| presume that Robert was not then old 


enough to edit it. Tuomas. 
Clifford's Inn. 


MemorraL To Netuer - LocHaBer”: 
SEANNACHIE xi. 186, 277). —“ Seannachie 
is the Gaelic seanachaidh, properly a reciter 
of ancient stories ; also, one skilled in ancient 
tales, an antiquarian” (Macleod). It is from 


Gael. seanachas, an ancient story, a tale, 
cognate with O. Irish senchas, an old tale. 
The suffix is uncertain, but the word is 
obviously from Gael. sean, O. Irish sen, 
W. hen, old ; allied to L. senex, an old man. 
Water W. SKEAT. 


It may interest Mr. Pickrorp to recall 
the passage in Scott wherein Mr. Oldbuck 
ridicules the list of Pictish kings given in 
Henry Maule of Melgum’s history :— 

“They are all of the tribe of Macfungus, sprung 
up from the fumes of conceit, folly, and falsehood, 
fermenting in the brains of some mad Highland 
seannachie.”"—‘ Antiquary,’ chap. vi. 

ApriAN WHEELER. 


Arrtuur Henry Hatiam (9 S. x. 427, 510; 
xi. 295).—The authors of the ‘ Memoir’ of 
Henry Fitzmaurice Hallam, signed H.S. M. 
and F. L., were Mr. (afterwards Sir) Henry 
Sumner Maine and Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Franklin Lushington, the latter of whom died 
quite recently as chief magistrate at Bow 
Street. The ‘Memoir’ was originally issued 
in 1853 for private distribution as a small 
octavo pamphlet of sixteen pages. 

W. F. Pripeaux. 


Gopwtx, Bishop or Luanparr (9 S. xi. 
267).—I have a mass of notes on the genealogy 
of this family, but am still in the dark as to 
their origin. I cannot make out whether or 
no they belonged originally to Gloucester- 
shire. A family of the name was seated at 
English Bicknor at the commencement of 
the sixteenth century, and probably much 
earlier; but I have never been able to 
connect genealogically the “ episcopal” God- 
wins with them, though the latter were in so 
many ways associated with that parish and 
neighbourhood. I shall be glad if your corre- 
spondent will favour me with a private com- 
munication. Joan Hopson MATTiews. 

Monmouth. 


VictsstrupEs oF LANGUAGE (9% x. 446; 
xi. 314).—Mr. C. Lawrence Forp, in his 
interesting reply on this subject, omits one 
instance even more strongly in his favour 
than those which he mentions—that of the 
Persian language. Though the Persians ruled 


an empire whose power and prestige were 
infinitely greater than any then in existence, 


| their language appears to have spread hardly 
at all,even among the peoples whom they 


ruled. On the other hand, Greek had made 
considerable advances in Asia Minor even 
before Alexander's conquests, and after them 
was not long in spreading over the greater 
art of the nearer East. The fact seems to 
be that the extension of a language is deter- 
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mined largely by the degree of culture 
attained by the nation which speaks it. 
The Persians, though a healthier and more 
vigorous folk than those they conquered, 
brought no new elements of culture, and 
merely took over the pre-existing civilization 
of the empire which they supplanted. But 
Greek, the product of a civilization higher 
than that of Asia, overcame where Persian 
had accomplished nothing. Just so, at a 
later time, the Latin language made little 
impression upon the more highly cultured 
peoples of the East, but quite supplanted the 
native tongues of the barbarians to the West 
and North. At the Renaissance, Italian, as 
the language of the most civilized of con- 
temporary peoples, enjoyed the pre-eminence 
among the tongues of Europe ; when France 
became the arbiter of culture, French assumed 
the place formerly held by Italian. 
& 


CastLe Rusnen, Castietown, IsLeor Man 
(9" S. xi. 168, 237).—I am now of opinion 
that by “the Lady Molineux (that should 
be)” is meant the Earl of Derby’s daughter. 
Henrietta Maria, who was betrothed to 
Richard, second Viscount Molyneux. when a 
mere child about 1636. This marriage was 
never consummated, and in 1652 Lord 
Molyneux married Lady Frances Seymour 
(see Gillow’s ‘ Bibl. Dict.,’ v. 64). 3 

Joun B. WarInewricnr. 

The “ young virago” was Henriette Marie, 
born 17 November, 1630; married first 
Richard, Viscount Molyneux; secondly, 
William Wentworth, second Earl Strafford, 
but died sp., 27 December, 1685. Should 
W. J. B. desire to see a good account of her 
father, it may be found in Baines’s ‘ History 
of Lancashire,’ vol. iv. pp. 22-37 inclusive 
edition 1836. JH K 


“Tue Motuer or Free ” (9% 
S. xi. 289).—I cannot answer the precise 
question, but John Bright used the phrase 
“England is the mother of Parliaments” in 
a speech at Birmingham, 18 January, 1865 
(see my dictionary, now in the press as already 
mentioned). Epwarp LatHam. 

61, Friends’ Road, E. Croydon. 


Maize, its Native Country (8 S. iii 
348; iv. 53; xi. 466; 9 S. xi. 286).—In 
comparing the national foods of the Old 
and New Worlds, Buckle wrote: “In Mexico 
and Peru one of the most important articles 
of food has always been maize, which, we 
have every reason to believe, was peculiar 
to the American continent”; and the half- 
century or so that has elapsed since the 


penning of that sentence has not produced, 
[ believe, any evidence which invalidates the 
dictum. Indeed, in 1884 De Candolle, at the 
commencement of his careful examination of 
the testimony as to the origin of the cereal, 
is content to quote his own words written in 
1855. “ Maize is of American origin,” he says, 
“and has only been introduced into the Old 
World since the discovery of the New.” 
Opposed as it is to this definite er cathedra 
pronouncement, Cobbett’s opinion has, | fear, 
but little weight. 

A few words as to the leading features of 
the evidence for an American origin may not 
be out of place. There is no Sanskrit or 
Hebrew name for maize, and it was unknown 
to the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Romans (cea being a spelt). The earliest 
Chinese mention occurs in a work written 
more than half a century after Portuguese 
navigators had reached the Celestial shores, 
and some eighty years after the discovery of 
America. Any Old World description prior 
to the date of the voyage of Columbus is 
lacking, which, considering the food value 
of maize, is inexplicable if it were in cultiva- 
tion in this hemisphere. But the estimation 
in which the plant was held by the autoch- 
thonous Americans quickly drew the atten- 
tion of the Europeans to it, and frequent 
notices of the new cereal occur in the six- 
teenth century under various names, “ maize” 
being acknowledged as a word of American 
extraction, and a synonym, “Indian corn,” 
pointing to the West Indian source. Perhaps, 
too, if the truth were known, even its popular 
name, “blé de Turquie,” is of considerable 
value in fixing the date of the introduction 
of maize to the Mediterranean, for early in 
the sixteenth century the Turks spread con- 
sternation throughout that inland sea as well 
as throughout continental Europe. The 
synchronous appearance of any strange 
natural product would be liable to cause a 
popular misconception as to its origin, which 
might be fostered for commercial purposes. 
This, I apprehend, was what happened with 
respect to the farmyard “turkey” (an Ame- 
rican bird), though I am loth to attribute the 
massacre of these birds at Christmas solely 
to any unseemly desire to wreak symbolical 
vengeance on the possessors of Palestine. Be 
that as it may, there seems no reasonable 
grounds for doubting the American origin of 
maize, the precise locality of its earliest culti- 
vation (possibly Colombia, De Candolle ; 
probably Peru, Wallace) being of purely 
academic interest. J. Dormer. 


In Hungary, which is far-famed for its 
maize forests, in which it is said a man on 
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horseback can hide himself, the Latin name 
of maize was 7'riticum turcicum or saracenicum, 
z.e., Turkish or Saracen wheat. The Turks 
themselves call it méssir boghda-i, Egyptian 
wheat. » L. K. 


** PeeLer” (9 S. xi. 265).—The first time I 
met with this word was in or about the year 
1846, when a parody of one of Macaulay’s 
ballads was given in Punch in relation to a 
“town and gown” row at one of our old 
universities. [ have not a set of Punch either 
in my own possession or near at hand, but 
the following lines have clung to my memory, 
and I think are fairly accurate :— 

He was rusticated by the dons that very night, 
And when he show’d them his black eye 

They said it serv'd him right; 

But long in our wine parties 

We ‘ll remember how like bricks 

Tom Noddy floor'd the Peelers 

In eighteen-forty-six. 

The whole of the string of verses was at the 
time regarded as remarkably clever. 

K. P. D. E. 

Luck Money (9 S. xi. 127, 196, 254).—At 
neither of the first two references is it noted 
that in Lancashire luck money is called 
“God's penny” and “arles” (Gaelic arlas, 
earnest money ; Welsh arles, a gift, benefit, 
advantage); and in Northamptonshire it is 
called “chap money,” “chap,” of course, 
meaning ** market” money, whence we have 
“a good chap,” and even the endearing form 
of **chappie.” Luck money is given either 
as “handsel,” ¢.e., the first money received 
for the day, or is given back for luck 
on the conclusion of a bargain. Handsel 
Monday is the first Monday of the New Year, 
“to give handsel” meaning to give or offer 
something auspicious at the commencement 
of the year or day, or at the beginning of an 
enterprise, whence we have “‘ to handsel ”= 
to inaugurate the use of a thing. The “bar- 
gain penny,” or earnest money, is also called 
“arles” in Northumberland, where at the 
statute fairs and at the hiring of domestic 
servants one shilling is the sum given. In 
Yorkshire, where the custom is not so common 
as formerly, it was called “fasten penny.” 
At a public hiring in Berkshire a boy was 
engaged by a farmer, who gave him a shilling 
as “earnest,” “arles,” or “fasten” money. 


Next «day the boy returned the money in 
twelve stamps, wrapped in paper, on which 
he had written “I’ve heered on yer” (Sir 
Walter Besant, ‘ Voice of the Flying Day,’ 
(Queen, 3 December, 1898). The custom of 


running after carriages, with or without the 
of “Catherine wheels,” is 
should say, universally prevalent. 


still, 


Last Derby Day, standing on an elevation 
overlooking the road that crosses Wimbledon 
Common, I saw several children thus pur- 
suing the vehicles for largess. The custom 
of spitting on the coin given is universal as 
a specific against every species of fascination. 
Consequently information concerning it will 
no doubt be found in the valuable work to 
which Mr. Henry Taytor alludes, Elworthy’s 
‘Evil Eye.’ To “spit at a bargain” is to 
confirm it by spitting on the coin, or upon 
the ground, or upon the hands—an interest- 
ing relic of a decidedly pagan custom. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcnaekt. 


“ Doenorer” (9 S. xi. 248).—This was the 
name of special functionaries formerly very 
generally employed to keep dogs from coming 
into the churches. They were also called 
“dog-whippers.” As recently as 1856 a “dog- 
whipper” was appointed in Exeter Cathedral, 
and in 1875 at Claverley, in Shropshire. Ten 
shillings and sixpence per annum was paid 
for this same duty. ConsTaNce RussELt. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


The same as “dog-whipper,” on which see 
‘N.E.D.” and a full account in Peacock’s 
glossary (‘N.W. Lincolnshire’), where the 
Yorkshire *“‘dognoper” is referred to. The 
form noper is Yorkshire for ** knapper,” a 
smiter. I have not ‘E.D.D.’ here to refer to, 
but no doubt it contains all the information 
required. & 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


The ‘‘dognoper” was an official appointed 
for the purpose of keeping dogs out of the 
church. In Thiselton-Dyer’s ‘Church - Lore 
Gleanings’ (1891) it is stated that a dog- 
noper “still holds office at Ecclesfield ” (p. 61). 

Mary Seymour, Cousin. German To 
Epwarp VI. (9 S. xi. 268).—The * D.N.B.,’ at 
the end of the life of Thomas, Lord Seymour 
of Sudeley, says :— 

**Seymour’s daughter Mary, born on 29 August, 
1548, was committed to the care of the Duchess of 
Somerset, and restored in blood by an act passed 
on 22 January, 1549-50 (‘ Lords’ Journals,’ i. 381, 
383). According to Miss Strickland, she married 
Sir Edward Bushel, and was ancestress of the 
Johnson Lawsons of Grove Villa, Clevedon, who 
possess some personal relics of her mother, 
Catherine Parr; but the evidence of Wriothesley's 
‘Chronicle’ and the silence of contemporary records 
as to her subsequent existence establish almost 
beyond doubt that she died in infancy.” 

A. R. Baytey. 

Hourctasses (9% §S. xi. 268).— In the 
Daily Mail of 3 December, 1896, appeared an 
illustrated article on hourglasses, entitled 
‘Time Machines.’ Some notes on the same 
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subject may be found in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for September | and December, 1822. 
An illustrated note on ‘The Hourglass,’ by 
Mr. William Andrews, appeared in Church 
Bells of 21 February, 1902. 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Poetical Works of Thomas Traherne, B.D., 
16.36 ?-1674, Now tirst published from the Original 
MSS. Edited by Bertram Dobell. (Dobell.) 

Tue discovery of a Carolinian poet previously 

unknown to fame is, naturally, a matter of extreme 

interest. Since he first lighted upon the MSS. 
until his time neglected or unexplored, Mr. Dobell 
has supplied an occasional foretaste of the treasures 
he was about to give to the world. The entire 
poems are now published + a very handsome 
volume, with all conceivable luxury of type and 

binding, and with an introductory memoir, &c., 

which, under the circumstances, must be regarded 

as of exemplary fulness. Contrary to the evidence 
of the name, which points to a Cornish origin, Mr. 

Dobell holds it probable that the poet was of Welsh 

descent. There are, indeed, many Welsh families 

of that name. As Traherne became, according to 
the ‘ Athenz Oxonienses,’ acommoner of Brasenose, 

he is accorded a life of only thirty-eight years, a 

short time in which, before he departs 

To house with darkness and with death, 


to obtain reputation as a poet. With the poems 
were found four centuries and part of a fifth of 
* Meditations,’ which are to appear in a second 
volume, and upon which we are principally depend- 
ent for biographical information. Particulars of 
the short life of Traherne—who was rector of 
Credenhill, co. Hereford, domestic chaplain to 
Sir Ork ando Bridgman, Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal, died at Teddington, Middlesex, of which 
he was minister, and was buried 10 Oc tober, 1674 
—were supplied to Wood, Mr. Dobell thinks, by 
Aubrey. What is most commendable in our poet 
is his piety. Mr. Dobell classes him with Herbert, 
Vaughan, and Crashaw, though we must hold him 
nearer to the second than to either of the others. 
His poetry is spiritual and didactic. There is little 
lyrical fervour, but there are a contemplative 
musing and a perception of analogies that commend 
his work to the thoughtful, and justify Mr. Dobell’s 
comparison with Wordsworth. There is, moreover, 
a species of ecstatic faith not often accorded the 
poet. The editor is, indeed, almost disposed to 
think that Wordsworth may have had access to 
the poems. Particulars concerning the preserva- 
tion and fate of the MSS. and Mr. Grosart’s attempt 
to assign the poems to Thomas Vaughan must be 
read in Mr. Dobell’s deeply interesting account of 
the origin of his volume. Very naturally Mr. 
Dobell assigns the verse higher rank and more 
transcendent merit than we should ascribe to it. 
We are unable, owing to limitations of space, to 
quote, and without so doing it is impossible to 
convey an idea of the contents, the more so since 
the eminently reflective nature of the poems renders 
very difficult the task of separating a stanza from 


its context. Enough is, however, contained in the 
volume to secure Traherne a right to a high place 
among religious poets, and to justify the insertion of 
his name in the next edition of the‘ D.N.B.. The 
appearance of the prose volume will also be eagerly 
awaited. If the reader seek to ascertain of what 
sort of poetic flights Traherne is capable, let him 
read ‘The Recovery’ (p.87) or ‘ The Glory of Israel’ 
(p. 130). Had Tr a Bag been a little more fluent 
his position would have stood higher. The weight 
of his thoughts and observation is, however, in 
advance of his metrical faculty. 


The Works of Charles Dickens. Oxford India-Paper 

Edition. 17 vols. (Chapman & Hall and Frowde.) 
At 9 8. viii. 416 we drew attention to the appear- 
ance of the opening volume of the Oxford India- 
Paper Edition of the works of Dickens. The entire 
edition, in seventeen volumes, is now before us. 
The advantages offered by this series, at once the 
cheapest and “the most portable of library editions, 
are obvious. Thanks to the exquisite thinness and 
opacity of the paper, it is possible to compress into 
one thin and light volume three books such as 
‘Christmas Books,’ * Master Humphrey's Clock,’ 
and ‘The Mystery of Edwin Drood,’ or ‘Hard 
Times,’ &c., ‘ American Notes,’ and ‘ Pictures from 
Italy.’ The text is legible to the eyes of age, and 
a volume which will supply the traveller with a 
week’s reading can be carried, without any sense 
of burden, in the shooting-coat pocket. To our 
thinking this is, for the general reader, an ideal 
edition of Dickens, and the volumes, in spite of the 
cheapness of the price, have gilt tops, a serviceable 
cloth cover, and numerous flustrations by Cruik- 
shank, Phiz, and other well-known Dickens artists. 
It is amazing to think what a world of amusement, 
delight, and romance is compressed into volumes 
which, when standing side by side on the shelves, 
will occupy little more than a foot of space. It 
must be remembered, also, that the edition includes 
all copyright matter. 


The Fireside Dickens.—Sketches by Boz ; 
wick Papers; Oliver Twist. 
and Frowde.) 

We have also received the opening volumes of 

“The Fireside Dickens” issued by the same com- 

bined firms. These are on thicker paper, and will 

extend to twenty-two volumes. “hey are even 
cheaper in price, being issued at ls. 6d. or 2s., and 
are thicker without being either unwieldy or 
bulky. Separate volumes ‘will have, it appears, 
from six to seventy-six illustrations, and are also 
in a wonderfully legible type. In this case also the 
illustrations to ‘ Pickwick’ are by Seymour and 

Phiz, those to ‘Oliver Twist’ by Cruikshank, 

and those to ‘Sketches by Boz’ by Cruikshank and 

Phiz. More popular and attractive editions of our 

great romancer and humourist are not to be 

expected, 


The Pick- 
(Chapman & Hall 


The Book of Matriculations and Degrees: a Cata- 
logue of those who have been Matriculated or 
Admitted to any Degree in the University of Cam- 
bridge from 1851 to 1900. (Cambridge, Univer- 
sity Press.) 

Tuts useful issued under the authority of 

Mr. J. W. Clark, University le =~ and com- 

— by i Rev. J. E. Faning, Assistant 
gistrary, is sutliciently its title. 

It differs from its predecessors in being printed 
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in English instead of in Latin, and in comprising 
all degrees as well as matriculations. The work 
has been well and most carefully done, and will 
be found serviceable to all who have occasion to 


consult lists of graduates as well as to those who | 


are members of the University of Cambridge. 


The First Prayer Book of King Edward VI. Edited 
by Rev. Vernon Staley. (Moring.) 

As the second issue of “‘ The Library of Liturgiology 
and Ecclesiology for English Readers,’ Provost 
Staley has reprinted this epoch-making document 
of the English Church, reproducing it /iteratim— 
even to the extent of unexpanded contractions— 
from the copy put forth by Whitchurche in the 
March of 1549. As the English Service Book is 
known to have been used in London on Easter Day 
of that year, which fell on April 2lst, it is obvious 
that this, and not the impression issued in May, 
was the one used. Mr. Staley sends out the volume 
without note or comment, but an essay on its sig- 
nificance is promised in an ensuing issue. It is 
presented with all the excellence of typography, 
aper, and binding for which the De La More I’ress 
co a deserved reputation. 


Fragmenta Genealogica. Vol. VIL. By Frederick 

Arthur Crisp. (Privately Printed.) 

THs sumptuous, privately printed volume will, we 
are sure, be welcomed by every one who is so fortu- 
nate as to become possessed of it. Many interesting 
wills are abstracted therein, and three important 
fifteenth-century letters are given in facsimile, as 
well as numerous eubegrephe. There are also 
engravings of the armorial seals of Gaudy, Harrison, 
Thurston, Rebow, Lloyd, and Mason. Tabular 
vedigrees form an important part of the work. 
Many of them relate to the Somerset family of 
Strode; but we find also those of Brewse, Havens, 
Thurston, and Ventris of Suffolk. We have read 
them all diligently ; | seem to have been com- 
piled with an amount of care which is often sadly 
wanting even in the most pretentious works of 
genealogy. 

The Strodes are a most interesting race. We 
hope that a day may soon come when some one may 
be moved to give us a fitting history of the family. 
The name is so uncommon that we may assume, 
at least provisionally, that all bearers are of one 
stock. Mr. Crisp supplies his readers with a 
beautiful copy of a portrait, in his own possession, 
of Sir George Strode, of Westerham in Kent, who 
was buried in St. James’s, Clerkenwell, in 1663. 
His arms, which are given in the corner above the 
left shoulder, are those of the Parham branch, 
Ermine, on a canton sable a crescent argent. 

We cannot, in having thus to allude to the 
Strodes, refrain from remarking that they are one 
of the very few of our old families on which heredi- 
tary honours have never been conferred, though 
such distinctions have several times been offered. 
They served in the reigns of Henry III. and Ed- 
ward IL. in France and Scotland. A notable member 
of the race was William Strode, member for Beer- 
alston in the Long Parliament, who was one of the 
five members the attempted seizure of whom was 
the immediate cause of the great Civil War. The 
Strodes sometimes bore strange Christian names 
There was a Sagweridis Strode, of Warmwell, Dor- 
setshire, who was a clothier, and died in 1650. A 
Tryamo Strode was living in the same county in 
the previous century. 


| H. C. writes:—‘* We lost an occasional contri- 
| butor to these columns by the death of Clifford 
Wyndham Holgate, M.A., who died on 21 April 
at Bexhill, where he was buried, on the 24th, 
in St. Mark’s Cemetery. The only son of Mr. 
Wyndham Holgate, of Ardingly, Sussex, late 
Inspector of Workhouse Schools, he was born on 
3 January, 1859, and was educated at Winchester 
and Brasenose College, Oxford. While he was 
reading for the Bar, to which he was called at Lin- 
coln’s Inn in 1886, ill health compelled him to take 
a long voyage, the fruits of which were his ‘ Chief 
| Libraries of Australia and Tasmania’ and ‘Chief 
| Libraries of New Zealand.’ His return to England 
nearly coinciding with the appointment of his 
Oxford tutor, Dr. John Wordsworth, to the 
bishopric of Salisbury, he became the bishop's legal 
secretary, and afterwards (in 1897) also his registrar; 
and he consequently lived at Salisbury until the 
summer of 1902, when he left upon becoming chan- 
cellor of the diocese, as well as actuary of the 
Lower House of Convocation for the province of 
Canterbury. He had hardly settled in London 
before he fell a prey to the long and painful illness 
which has now ended fatally. A keen antiquary, 
he showed his love for his old school by his many 
generous gifts to the Winchester College Museum, 
and by his books. His chief works were ‘ Win- 
chester Commoners, 1836-1890,’ and ‘ Winchester 
Long Rolls, 1653-1721... The task of completing his 
‘Winchester Long Rolls, 1723-1812,’ which is now 
in the press, will be entrusted to a friend. His 
*Roll of Names and Addresses of Old Wyke- 
hamists, printed in 1900, led to the formation of 
the Wykehamist Society, which intends periodic- 
ally to issue similar rolls. His latest book was ‘A 
Memorial of Henry Winckworth Simpson, Rector 
of Bexhill and Prebendary of Chichester,’ his 
maternal grandfather. Holgate was an industrious 
worker whose zeal more than counterbalanced his 
lack of good health, and many will remember how 
little he thought of himself when he could help a 
friend.” 


Botices to Corresyondents 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, call pean or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

J. A.—“ The rolling veldt” answers to “the 
rolling prairie,” the significance of which seems 
obvious. 


NOTICR. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“*The Pub. 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 
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Last Week’s ATHENA{UM contains Articles on 

CANNING and his TIMEs, MR, BRYCE’S BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 

PROF. ADAMSON’S LECTURES on PHILOSOPHY, NAPOLEON as a GENERAL. 

DR. BRANDES on POLAND. 

W NOVELS:—He for God Only ; The Pagan at the Shrine ; Semi-Society ; Angelot ; Chasma ; John 

Ermine of the The Lady of the Cameo; The Devil's “Keg”; La Nouvelle 
Espérance ; Retour du Flot; Oh! Les Hommes! 

PHILOLOGY. SHORT STORIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The Book of Months ; John Forster; Dickens and Dickensiana ; A Stretch 
off the Land; Lovey Mary ; Agricultural Imports of the United Kingdom; An April Princess ; 
Reprints; The Ancient Irrigation of the Tigris ; ‘V.C.’ 

LIST of NEW BOOKS, 

LORD BROOKE and 8, T. COLERIDGE; ‘LES TRADE-UNIONS en 1902’; SALE; ‘The PALACK 
of SPIES.’ 


LITERARY GOSSIP. F 

SCIENCE :—Physics; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—‘ Jahrbuch der Kéniglich Preussischen Kunstsammlungen’; The Rowland Club at Clifford's 
Inn; Two Exhibitions; The Cheylesmore Collection; The Church of San Francesco in Siena ; 
The Lelong Collection ; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—‘ André Chénier’; Herr Max Wolfsthal’s Violin Recital ; Hegediis’s Orchestral Concert; 
Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—‘ The Vikings’; Gossip. 


ALSo— 


The ATHEN AEUM for April 18 contains Articles on The ATHENAUM for April 11 contains Articles on 
of th ICAN KEVOLUTION | A TOUR in MACBDONIA, 
A CORKESPONDENCE with WELLINGTON. 
A STUDY of AGNOSTICISM. The ARAB CONQUEST of EGYPT 
M HANOTAUX on CONTEMPORARY FRANCE. An LITERATURE. 
OFFICIAL PAPERS of the INDIAN MUTINY. SIDELIGHTS en LAM 
The SCOTTISH TREASURY, 1507-13. NEW NOVELS :—The Star-Dreamer ; A Castle in Spain; The ‘Triumph 


NEW NOVELS :—Cornelius; Knit by Felony; As a Tree Falls; The of Count Ostermann; The Wizard's Aunt; The World's Masters , 


Honnet Conspirators; The Palace of Spies; Cornet Strong of 
Ireton's Horse 

BOUKS on the FAR EAST. 

SCOTCH HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Out of the Past; The Statesman’s Year- 
Hook , A History of German Literature; Two Years at the Front; 
Annual Keview of Canadian History ; The Art of Living, Memoirs 
of a Kussian General; f'wo Keprints 

LIST of NEW BOUKS 

The IDENTITY of “IL PROVENZALE" in DANTE'S ‘CONVIVIO’; 
The “0” EDITION of ‘ROBESON CKUSO’; *WYNNERKE and 
WASTOURE '; ‘The CHURCH of BKOU.’ 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—BKooks on Volcanoes; Crannog or Fish-Bothy? Socicties ; 
Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Lorenzo Lotto; The New English Art Club; The Town 
Museum at iruges; Koman Britain in 1002; The Roman Forum ; 
Sale ; Gossip 

MUSIC :—Recent Publications , Gossip ; Performances Next Week 

URAMA :—A. W. Pinero; The Players’ Petition to Charles LI. ; Gossip 


The Stolen Peart. 

GENEALOGICAL BOOKS. 

LEGAL LITERATURE. 

LOCAL HISTOKY 

VUK LIBRARY TABLE :—Sundials and Koses of Yesterday; A Self. 
made Merchant's Wisdom ; America at Work, The Early Life of 
an Old Potter; Autobiography of Peter Taylor; Some Modern 
Criticisms , Book Sales of 1402; Statistics of Australasia; Living 
London; Mr Verity's ‘Macbeth’; Keprints 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 

The “O” EDITION of ‘ROBKSON CRUSO’; An EMENDATION 
in LUCRETIUS; ETYMOLOGY of “KATEL”; The INTEKNA- 
TIONAL CONGRESS at KROME; SALES. 


ALso — 

LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE :—Lord Kayleigh’'s Scientific Papers; The Lighthouse Work 
of Sir J. Chance ; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE AKTS :—Constable’s Influence on Landscape Painting; Archi- 
tecture of Greece and Kome; Diirer and the Human Figure , 
Messrs. Dowdeswell's Gallery; The Turner Sale ; Sales ; Gossip 

MUSIC :—Gossip; Performances Next Week 

DRAMA :— Francesca da Kimini’; Courtney's ‘ Undine’ ; Gossip 


The ATHENAEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS. Athenzum Offce, 


Apa of ail Newsagents, 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
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NOW READY. 
+ A CHEAP POPULAR EDITION OF 


THE DAILY ROUND 


Demy 32mo, 424 pages, cloth, flush edges. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 

Hitherto the cheapest edition of this well-known work has been issued at Three Shillings, a price 
which, it has been stated, is prohibitive to many who would otherwise wish to possess a copy. 

In response, therefore, to the frequently expressed suggestion of many of the Clergy, both at home 
and abroad, and with a view to render the work more extensively useful among a wider circle of readers, 
more particularly the poorer members of the Church, it has been decided to issue a cheap popular 
edition at so reasonable a price as will bring it within the means of every one to obtain it. 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, Prayer and Praise, Adapted to 
the Course of the Christian Year. By the late THOMAS BENSON POLLOCK, M.A., Vicar of 
St. Alban’'s, Birmingham. Imperial 32mo, cloth, 3s.; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 4%. 6d. ; morocco, 

Ss gilt edges, 6s.; foap. 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d.; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 

EIGHT OTHER EDITIONS ARE PUBLISHED, 


Feap. Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; Turkey roan, 5s.; morocco, 7s, 6d. 


DAILY LIFE: its Trials, Duties and Difficulties. A Series of Short Practical 


Kssays, by the Author of ‘The Daily Round.’ 


The DAILY PSALMS. Meditations for Every Day in the Year. By the 


Author of * The Daily Round." 
Vol. I. MORNING. | Vol. IL, EVENING. 


Kach Volume complete in itself (sold separately ). 
Feap. Svo, cloth, 4s. 6d.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 6s.; moroeco, gilt edges, 9s. A Smaller Kdition for the Pocket, 
imperial 32mo, is also published. Cloth, 3s. ; Persian roan, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. ; morocco, 6s. 
: 2 vols. feap. Svo, cloth, with a Map of Palestine, 4s. 


The GOSPEL STORY: a Plain Commentary on the Four Holy Gospels. 


Containing the Narrative of our blessed Lord's Life and Ministry in Simple Language. By Rev. W. MITCHELL, 
M.A. 


. For the use of Families, for Sunday-School Teachers, and for Pupil Teachers, no work is published which so distinctly 
brings before the mind all the events of our blessed Lord’s Life and Passion ; nor will the lessons thus taught be easily 


forgotten in later life. 


REVISED KDITION, in very bold type, strongly bound inj) DEVOTIONAL READINGS for 

cloth, price 7d. | FAMILY PRAYBR. Adapted to the Course of the 
The HOLY COMMUNION. By the| Christian Year. With Form of Responsive Devotions 
Rev. W. H. RIDLEY, M.A. Pine Paper Edition, cloth, 
red edges, Is.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 2s. elot ‘Turkey gilt edges 9s perial 32mo, 
& OTHER WORKS BY THB RBV. CANON RIDLEY. The RULE of PRAYER: an Easy Ex- 
ON PRAYING. The Necessity and planation of the Lord’s Prayer. Chiefly intended for 


Advantage of Diligent Prayer. 1smo, cloth, red edges, 9d. the use of Young Persons. 32mo. eloth, 6d. ; roan, 1s. 6d. 


The PATH of DUTY: a few Plain) The RULE of FAITH: being an Easy 


Directions for more Worthily Performing : I. Our Duty Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed. Chiefly based upon 
towards God. Il. Our Duty towards our Neighbour. the Work of Bishop PBARSON. 32mo, cloth, 6d. 


cloth, ls. ; roan, gilt edges, 2s | 
The RULE of LIFE: being an Eas 

CONFIRMATION and FIRST COM-| Exposition of the Ten Commandments. | 
With Aids to Mediation for Young; The SPIRITUAL COMBAT; or, the 


of Confirmation. 


Persons Preparing for that Holy Rite. Part Il. Pre- Christian's Warfare against his Spiritual Enemies. 
aration for Confirmation. Part I11. Preparation for From the Italian of LORBNZO SCUPOLI. 32mo, 
rst Communion Uniform in size and type with cloth, 4d. 


nase Communion.” Cloth, 9d.; roan, The NARROW WAY. A Complete 


Manual of Devotion. With a Guide to Confirmation 
and Holy Communion. Two Hundred and Forty-fifth 


The INNER LIFE; or, Spiritual Guid-| Thousand. Price in cloth, 6d.; or limp roan, gilt 


ance in the Ways of God. Adapted from the French of | edges, Is. 6d. A Large-type Edition is also published, 
the ABBE BAUDRAND. S2mo, cloth, sd. price ls. in cloth; or limp roan, with gilt edges, 2s. 


London: J. WHITAKER & SONS, Limirep, 12, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
Published Weekly by JOHN ©. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. : and Printed by JOHN BDWARD FRANCIS, 
Athenwum Press, Kream’s buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, May 2, 1908. 
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